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Remarks on the Irish Language, with a Review of its Grammars* 
Glossaries, Vocabularies and 'Dictionaries ; to which is added, a 
model of a comprehensive Irish Dictionary. By James Scurry. 

Read Oct. 23, 1826. 

THE laudable desire recently evinced by the Royal Irish Academy, 
conformably with the spirit of its institution, to promote inquiries 
respecting the literature and antiquities of Ireland, has given rise to 
the following essay. It has been compiled with a view to ascertain 
how far the efforts of our Grammarians and Lexicographers have 
unfolded the analogies of our language, to what extent their 
exertions have tended to preserve its purity or establish a correct 
standard of orthography, and, particularly, whether their labours are 
calculated accurately to facilitate its attainment.* This investigation 
has necessarily led to a review of the excellencies and defects of 
our Philological compilations, and of what yet remains to be per* 
formed, in order to achieve the foregoing objects. The whole 
is followed by a model of a Dictionary, intended to comprise 
rules for pronunciation, the etymologies of words, their various 
meanings in Irish synonyma, Latin, English, &c, examples taken 
from our most approved writers, and other particulars incident 

* Arch bishop Usher has ranked the Irish language " among the first in elegance and rich- 
ness" — " Est quidem Lingua Hibernica et elegans cum prions, et opulenta" : — The remainder of 
the sentence, as will appear in the sequel, after a lapse of nearly 200 years, is equally applicable to 
the present period."—" sed ad earn isto modo excolendam (sicuti reliquas fer& Europee linguas 
vernaculas intra hoc seculum excultas videmus) nondum extitit hactenus, qui animum adjicoret ; 
nullum adhuc habemus hujus linguae Lexicon, sive per se factum, sire cum alia lingua compare - 
turn.** — Epist. J. UsserIi Armagh. Archiep, 
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to the language. The entire is submitted with every deference to the 
Academy ? and as the writer's only motive is to benefit our national 
literature, (if it be not presumptuous to suppose that his humble la- 
bours can have that effect,) it is hoped that the intention will secure 
him, at least, the indulgence of that portion of his fellow country- 
men, who feel an interest in the preservation of the venerable lan- 
guage of their ancestors. 

This language, as an object of literature, is deserving of the 
utmost attention. It possesses all the marks of a primordial tongue, 
and derives its origin from the most remote antiquity. Its primitive 
words are generally monosyllables. The different classes of deriva- 
tives are produced by a mechanism simple and regular. It furnishes 
a key to all those other branches of the widely extended Celtic, 
which imitate the formation of its inflections, but are much in- 
ferior to it in simplicity and in the preservation of the common ra- 
dices. These circumstances, particularly the latter, have recommended 
the language of Ireland to the attention of the learned of Europe, 
from some of the most distinguished of whom it drew forth the highest 
eulogiums.* But however honoured abroad it is slighted at home. By 
our gentry abandoned, and by our literati, ignorant of its beauties, 
it has been generally but unmeritedly neglected.-^- Like some ma- 

* Among others, that prodigy of human learning, Leibnitz says — " Postremo, ad perfi- 
eiendam, vel certe valde promovendam literaturam Celticam, diligentius lingua Hibernkce sta- 
dium adjungendum censeo, ut Lwydius egregie facere cepit. — Ex Hibernicis, vetustiorum adhuc 
Celtarum, Gennanorumque, et, ut generaliter dicam accolarum oceani Britannici cismarinorum 
antiquitatis illustrantur. CoUeet. Etymolog. Vol. 1. p. 153. 

t An honourable exception to the above must be made in favour of three distinguished Fel- 
lows of the College of Dublin, Doctor Anthony Raymond, who was deeply skilled in the lan- 
guage and history of Ireland ; Doctor Young, late Bishop of Clonfert, whose valuable disquisi- 
tions on the antient poetry of the country, appeared in the first volumes of the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Irish Academy, and our talented and patriotic cotemporary, Doctor Whitley 
Stokes, who has evinced a warm attachment to our literature. 



jestic edifice, once the proud seat of imperial grandeur, after a 
lapse of time and change of circumstances, deserted, decayed and 
doomed to shelter the humble peasant or the shepherd's care. The 
sublime and lofty halls, pinnacles and towers, splendid but melan- 
choly monuments of former magnificence, remain to exercise the 
talents of antiquarian learning and excite the admiration of ages. 
Such at the present day, is the language of Ireland. But after 
braving a thousand storms, it yet remains unimpaired and so will 
continue, monumentum are perennius.* This venerable fabric is the 
subject of our present consideration. We shall now proceed to 
consider its various parts, and in doing so, it will appear how far 
we are qualified for the attempt. 

The Irish language, as before observed, contains within it the 
radices of the ancient Celtic. The affinities between the latter and 
the dialects derived from it can be better traced in the Irish than 
in any of the other existing branches of that great stock. The 
knowledge of it alone would yield more materials for a system of Ety- 
mology than any other language, the Hebrew excepted, and even 
more than we can be supplied with by all the laborious researches 
of etymologists put together, notwithstanding their having paid the 
most unremitting attention to the subject. Several classes of words 
in most of the Oriental languages bear visible marks of being derived 
from the same common parent as the Irish. Many of the northern 
languages have originated from the same source. If etymologies were 

* It is now ascertained that the Irish language is spoken in the interior of many of the West 
Indian islands, in some of which it may be said to be almost vernacular. This curious fact is sa- 
tisfactorily explained by documents in the possession of my respected friend, James Hardiman, 
Esq., author of the History of Galway. After the reduction of Ireland by Cromwell and his 
myrmidons, the thousands who were " shipped to tlie Carribbes" so these islands, were then 
called, " and sold as slaves," carried with them their language. That they preserved, and there 
it remains to this day. 



not traced back farther than the Greek and Latin, we should soon 
discover that we have not yet arrived at the fountain-head. Even 
these celebrated languages, as to their origin, may be traced to more 
ancient sources>namely, the Hebrew andtheCeltic. The words which 
the former have, in common with the Irish, are not to he considered 
as derived from it, nor are those in the Irish derived from them, but 
all are referable to the Celtic and Hebrew, both of which are 
deemed by many learned Philologists dialects of the prime- 
val tongue* Were this subject carefully investigated, satisfac- 
tory proofs would be found to confirm what is here advanced, and 
new discoveries made, by which the progress of society, of customs, 
arts and sciences would be illustrated, I shall here give a 
few specimeus of derivations in support of what I have said on this 
subject. But it may not be irrelevant previously to point out the 
mode which should be pursued in deriving words in other languages 
from the Hebrew and Celtic, which will be found of advantage if 
attended to by the student. 

In all the languages which make no distinction between radical 
and serviie letters, the following general rules will serve for re* 
ducing words into their first principles in the Hebrew and Celtic. 
Let that portion of the word which remains unvaried be considered 
as the radical term, and let the terminational changes be disregarded 
or lopped off.. Compound words should be resolved into their 
component parts, and particles used in the composition of at- 
tributive words should be excluded. In such as are reducible 

• Shaw, in the Preface to his Dictionary of the Galic language, calls the Irish " the greatest 
" monument of antiquity perhaps now in the world. The perfection," he adds, " to which 
" the Galic armed in Ireland in such remote ages is astonishing." — This learned and unpreju- 
diced Scotchman, alluding tothe MSS. in Trinity College, Dublin, calls them, *' Sealed Books," 
and thus concludes his observations ; — " Whilst I surveyed and examined them, and looked 
<< back to the ancient state of this once blessed and lettered island, they produced emotions easier 
" conceived than described." — 4to. London, 1780. 



to Hebrew rootis coiisiaiing, entirely of consonants, the intervening 
letters employed for their enunciation are not to be deemed essen- 
tial, as not constituting, a partof the root. Another universal rule, 
which should always be attended to, is,, that letters of the same 
organ are substituted one for another ; such as labials, dentals, gut- 
turals,, nasals and palatals ; for instance a for p, cfor o, d for t, 
f for v, &c. By a careful attention to the mutual changes and 
substitutions of these letters an unerring clue is found by the etymo- 
logist in tracing words to their origin. 

Let us instance the Latin word capio and all its derivatives. We 
find the root to be cap, from the Celtic £<#, to take in the hand, 
which last is found to be the same as the Hebrew pp caph or cap, 
the palm or hollow of. tbe band — hence,, the- meaning of capio is to 
take in the hand, to hold; thence come captkms, cam*, and many 
more. 

X+g*rtm*to carve, engrave. The radical consonants are £jr, 
from the Hebrew j-»"D. to cut, to engrave in wood or stone ; Celtic 
geiifiji, cut thou j ge-dftyito cutting ; ceuftl? cutting, engraving ; 
5jie-<ti)ct.t> cutting, polishing, engraving, carving. 

<P«fi«, dowry, &c. Heb. ps, plieren, to endow. Irish ^jioi) or 
^to% endow thou, bestow ; f&)tfn a gift. 

The negative particle in in Latin, as tfchnicus, tmprudens, from m 
aut, not. Irish <ttt, a negative, and sometimes inteasttive, particle 
used in composition, and nj not. 

Modius, modus, moderor, &c. in Latin, from *f mad, a mea- 
sure. Irish, tnexti), a mean or balance ; tttcro a mode or manner. 

Mixtura, mixture, miaceo, furym, radical consonants, fcry, from 
-[00 mesec, to mix. Irish, tM£f5 or wefc, mix thou; hence 
mjfge- or wie-fee-, drunkenness, i. e, mingling or adulteration. 

Heb. a^, ob, an abbot, Ir. *b, an abbot ; father ; lord ; a cause. 
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Heb. <?mn, ontil, evil, folly » — Irish olc, Zybtt jt, terrible, dreadful, 
pronounced aveil. 
Heb. V»n hid, to howl; — Ir. tidjlt, a howl ,* gut, weeping, wailing. 
Heb. p> tin, wine ; Gr. oivo, ; Lat. vinum ; Ir. YJ 11 or iflon. 
Heb. t«Hty *an«, to multiply, increase ; Lat. cresco ; Gr. eopt, 
a heap ; Irish tye-H*, an increase ; fScjt, exceedingly ; ftfjfctf excess ; 
fdjuijdt), exceeding; Cf»ti<t£, a heap, a rick, a pile. 

Heb. BN 1 ?, tat, to hide, Lat. lateo ; Ir. l<tc<*T>> to dive, ^<tl<t^, a 
cover, i. e. ^#, under, and l/u^e- lying, i. e. a lying under. 

Heb. j?^ diky a mound, fortification, dyke ; Ir. r>jc and x>% a 
dyke. 

Heb. i$y obedy to labour, to serve ; Lat. opus, a work, obedio, to 
obey, Ir. ob<L)fi, work, if6w?5f , otwi&f or frbittfiyo, homage, obedience. 
Heb. VFW succuiy juice, moisture ; Lat. succus ; Irish <fu5 or ftib 
juice. 

Heb. nii? kara, to cry, to crow ; — Ir. 56)71 a cry, 5#ftc<t c « es 1 
5<tjjwi calling, crowing ; Lat. garrio, to babble, to prate, to chirp 
as a bird, to chatter ; Gr. yfigvu, or yugvu, y/igvs» a voice ; >iu, 
garuriy the throat ; 5<t^ce- a narrow path ; f 56fti<t6 the throat. 
Heb. p|? kereriy a horn ; Latin cornu ; Ir. cO\M, a horn, a cup. 
Heb. j?is, tewA;, to confine, straiten ; hence, choak, chech y in Eng- 
lish ; Irish c<icc, choak ; «fo££ silence ; <cjoc, congeal, straiten. 

Heb. rfiio muth ; death ; Irish wiuc, extinguish, suffocate ; itie-<tc 
decay. 

Similar etymologies might be extended to considerable length. 
These few are adduced as proofs of the close connection between the 
Hebrew and Celtic, and the other dialects into which those lan- 
guages insinuate themselves, and which are derived from them as 
common parents. On the same plan, philological investigations might 



be carried to considerable extent, and be productive of much philo- 
logical entertainment and instruction. 

A knowledge of the Irish language is easily acquired. It is 
simple and regular in its structure, possesses few flexional heteroclites, 
and the various sounds of its letters are so fixed to certain positions in 
words, and with such regular combinations as to be almost inva- 
riable and determinate. It will appear in the sequel that the student 
is not yet furnished with sufficient aids for that acquirement. It is 
presumed, that to facilitate the attainment of this purest branch of 
the ancient language of the Celts, would be a work as desirable to 
the native, as it would be valuable and interesting to the learned 
foreigner. The former it would render familiar with the written me- 
morials of the learning and wisdom of his forefathers. It would en- 
able him to relish the sweets of our charming poetical compositions, 
not inferior to those of the celebrated antients, which have so long 
and so deservedly regulated the taste of mankind. His ideas would 
be enriched by opening to his view the treasures and beauties of a 
language " unparalleled in* describing nature in her fairest forms 
and most stupendous operations," and in giving expression to the 
strongest as well as the gentlest passions of the mind. To the ori- 
ginality, copiousness and historical utility of our language, the most 
enlightened antiquaries and profound philologers of Europe have 
borne testimony. Facts and existing monuments corroborate their 
opinions, and shew that they were not the result of prepossession, 
interest or prejudice. The learned foreigner, attempting by ety- 
mology to trace the radices of words in any of the languages found- 
ed on the Celtic, or by antiquarian research, to develope the his- 
tory of any of the early nations of Europe, would here find 
lights to irradiate the hitherto impervious gloom of northern anti- 
quity. This sequestered dialect would enable him to clear up many 
VOL. xv. c 
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historical doubts respecting the origin of the various nations of this 
quarter of the globe. Let it not be supposed that this is assuming 
too much. It is the declared opinion of some of the wisest and 
most learned of mankind. 

Having stated that a knowledge of the Irish language is easily 
acquired, I did so, well aware that an idea directly the contrary 
generally prevails. The cause of this erroneous opinion now re- 
mains to be explained. 

From the description given of our language by some modern scio- 
lists, many are apt to consider it insuperably abstruse. This idea 
of imaginary difficulties has prevented many from prosecuting its 
study. They are apprehensive that but little of value can be de- 
rived from a language pronounced inelegant, dissonant, and almost 
unattainable. When students find O'Flaherty, Archdeacon Lynch, 
O'Conor and Vallancey, those luminaries of Irish lore, charged with 
mistranslations, 41 and with giving as the meaning of some words sig- 

• Mr. O'Reilly, a modern compiler of an Irish-English Dictionary, with a Grammar pre- 
fixed (both of which will be found noticed in their proper places,) has particularly laboured in 
this worthy vocation. He has singled out the venerable Vallancey as the principal object of 
unprincipled attack. A single instance of this treatment w21 suffice to shew the value of the re- 
mainder. In an account of Irish writers compiled by him, and, by the way, abounding with 
mistranslations, printed in the Transactions of the Iberno-Celtic Society, Dublin, 1820, p. cix; 
noticing a law tract in the Book of Ballimote, called by him the " Seanchas bheg," (which word 
bheg is a feminine adjective placed by this grammarian in concord, or rather discord with a mas- 
culine noun,) he says " At the commencement of this tract, there is the following note, in the 
late venerable Charles O'Connor's hand-writing : " Elements of Law, obscure to me for want 
of a Law Glosary. C<nt<xt r«x Concoba.;/t". This is followed by another note, in the hand- 
writing of the late General' Vallancey, in ungramtnatical Irish. C JJAIT) Jftb JO irxxjt mo cfl/t» 
rufo. C»£<lt rft ObdiU<Mr"ej. I understand them well, my friend. Charles Vallancey. Those who 
understand the law dialect of the Irish," continues the critic, " and have compared with the originals 
the translations of the fragments published by the General, in the Collectanea de Rebus Hiberni- 
cis, are able to set a proper value on this boast." How will the liberal minded reader feel when 
he finds thai-this envenomed shaft was let fly. at the memory of this distinguished man for an wad- 
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nificatibns which " never entered into the brains" of the ancient wri- 
ters, they have reason to be deterred from studying our language, and 
to despair of ever attaining a knowledge of it. But it becomes ne- 
cessary to know from whom these charges originate, in order that 
they should be duly appreciated. Suppose, then, persons who 
acquired a reading knowledge of the Irish language, becom- 
ing surprized at their sudden acquisition, and without any other 
possible claim to notice, assuming airs of lettered importance. At 
length, venturing to pass criticisms on the works of the truly learned, 
they single out casual inadvertencies for observation, thereby hoping 
to acquire the character of scholars and critics. With those -inca- 
pable of judging, the experiment proved successful ; and success and 
impunity, as they usually do, emboldened fresh attempts. Suppose 
again' the same persons to assume as their own, the unpublished 
labours of others, in order to raise a literary reputation at the ex- 
pence of the dead. But this is not all. Pedants of this class^'have 
inflicted more serious injuries on the cause of Irish literature. They 
have, by the means already detailed, for the vain purpose of being 
considered as the only oracles of our language, induced very general 
but erroneous ideas of its abstruseness. This has had the effect of 
preventing it from being more universally studied. To counteract, if 
possible, so serious an evil, I must again repeat, that from the simple 
and regular structure of our language, a knowledge of it can be 
more easily and expeditiously acquired than that of most; other lan- 
guages. No credence, therefore,shonld be given to such misrepresenta- 
tions, and no one should be deterred from prosecuting its study. I could 

vertence which might have easily occurred to any one in the hurry of transcription,, 'The erroneous 
orthography of Cjjjri) rectius tujjjro is its only error, unless the omission of an aspiration 
over the c, and the duplication of p. in the word " C;a/tf<ab'' might be considered, by our critic, 
9S ungrammalical, 'So much for the candor of this 'class of literary pioneers. '"' Ex uuo disce 
emnes." 

c 2 
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have gone much farther on this point, descended to particulars, 
and exposed the ignorance of these superficial pedants, for pedantry 
is always superficial, but I wish to avoid what I condemn. Less I 
could not have said to vindicate the memory of the benefactors of 
our literature, and to expose the arts which discouraged the study 
of our language. ' I shall, therefore, now drop this ungratefulpart 
of my subject, and proceed to that which may prove more beneficial 
to the student. 

Several individuals variously qualified as to talents and learning 
have laboured with much credit to themselves and benefit to 
our language in unfolding its analogies. They have endeavoured 
to elucidate its construction, according to various grammatical 
systems, to explain difficult passages in our old manuscripts by 
means of Glossaries, and to define the meanings of words by Voca- 
bularies and Dictionaries. Much has been done in these respects 
by natives, and even by ingenious foreigners, to whose united la- 
bours modern philologers are indebted for whatever knowledge of 
the subject they possess. Much yet remains to be done with respect 
to the elucidation of grammar by a proper analysis founded on the 
genius and analogy of the language itself. A dictionary is yet 
wanted: 1st, to fix a standard for orthography from proved princi- 
ples of analogy, and to decide which of the various modes wherein 
the same word is found in authors of former times should in 
future be adopted. 2. To point out the pronunciation of words 
according to the same principles, distinguishing provincial pecu- 
liarities. 3. To shew the genders of nouns, their genitive case sin- 
gular and nominative plural, as also the masculine and feminine 
forms of adjectives with their declensions, conformably with a gram- 
mar to be prefixed. 4. To mark the conjugation of verbs and the 
case governed by each preposition. 5. To trace the etymologies of 
the words, to collate them with their correlates in the other Celtic 
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dialects, and set forth their affinity to foreign tongues in orthgraphy, 
sense or sound. 6. Above all, to supply, as much as possible, the 
defects in preceding works of this nature, with respect to num- 
berless words, not yet finding a place in any Lexicon hitherto pub- 
lished.* A Grammar and Dictionary formed upon this system would 
leave but little to be said or done by future writers on this subject. 

I now proceed to notice the Grammars and Lexicons of the 
Irish language, with their contents, excellencies and defects. This 
is done, not with a view to detract from the merits of the authors by 
exposing faults, but to point out the necessity of an undertaking 
such as I propose, for the purpose of extending a useful knowledge 
of our language. An investigation of this kind will tend to shew 
how much more deeply versed in the subject our original writers 
have been than the moderns ; the latter having little more to do than 
to peruse the works of the former, some, perhaps, with a view to stig- 
matize those patriotic men, and raise a name on the ruin of their 
memory. But little is the labour or the honour of those who review 
their works, and even improve on their systems, from the lights 
which they afford, compared with the toil and learning of the ori- 
ginals. This is not advanced for the purpose of discouraging use- 
ful and liberal criticism, than which nothing would be more be- 
neficial to our native literature. It cannot be supposed that a few 
essays, written at distant intervals, by exiles labouring under many 
disadvantages, could restore, or, to the full extent, improve a lan- 
guage ridiculed, misrepresented and proscribed as that of Ireland has 

* They are to be found in Irish manuscripts treating of history, laws, medicine, romance, 
poetry, Divinity, ethics, astronomy, &c. The living language of the country, and different species 
of poetry handed down by tradition to our own time, abound with them. These words, if gleaned 
and committed to writing, would enrich our language, and prove useful in leading to the 
etymologies of many, at present unknown or doubtful. 
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been. Its best part wrapped up in mouldering Manuscripts, long hid- 
den in ruins and the cabins of the poor at home, or abroad scattered 
over the kingdoms of Europe. A language, in fine, less indebted to 
the Printer's art and the Critic's pen, than that of any other civil- 
ized country on Earth. We shall now see how far these assertions 
are borne out by facts, and first as to Grammar. 

There are many grammatical treatises extant in MS. compiled 
long before the invention of Printing ; some of which are of con- 
siderable antiquity, but have never been benefitted, by that great dis- 
covery, The oldest of these, and perhaps the most ancient gram- 
matical treatise extant of any language is the — 

Uwce-jpz n<t ti-ejse-a-f, 

OR 

" PRIMER OF THE BARDS" 

written by Feirceirtne the Poet, by some called Forchern, about 
the period of the Incarnation of our Redeemer, and in the reign of 
Conor Mac Nessa, monarch of Ireland. This treatise was after- 
wards revised and enlarged by Cinfaela na Foghlaime — " Cinfaela 
the learned," in the seventh century. Of it there are copies pre- 
served in the Books of Leacan and Ballimote, in the possession of 
the Royal Irish Academy, which, so far as I had an opportunity 
of comparing, appear to me to agree. A more ancient copy than 
either, but not so copious, written on vellum in the twelfth century, 
is in the collection of Mr. Hardiman. This latter appears to me 
to be the genuine work of Cinfaela. There is in the same col- 
lection a much more modern transcript than either of the fore- 
going, and more diffuse, as containing the additions of subse- 
quent grammarians. This, and all the other ancient grammars, 
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Which I have seen, chiefly treat of the Orfhgraphy and Prosody of 
our language, and that in the most masterly and copious manner, 
but treat very slightly of Etymology, and not at all of Syntax. 
Did these venerable documents belong to any other country, Or re- 
late to any other language of Europe, they would have long since 
been laid before the world. It only remains here to express a hope, 
that as the unfortunate and short-sighted prejudice, which extended 
even to our language, is at length giving way to more liberal sen- 
timents, the ingenious student may soon be enabled to trace the 
progress of his native tongue in those original treatises through the 
medium of the press, to which he is indebted for all these, which 
we now proceed to notice. 

O'MOLLOY's IRISH GR AMM AR.— Rome, 1677. 

The first printed Irish grammar, with which I am acquainted, is 
that of the Rev. Francis O'Molloy, compiled in Latin, and entitled 
" Grammatica Latino-Hibernica nunc compendiata. — Authore Rev. 
P. Fr. Francisco O'Molloy, I2mo. Ex Typog. S. Congreg. de 
Propaganda Fide* Romae, 1677, pp. 286."* — It contains 25 chap- 
ters. The first nine treat of the letters, their nature, enunciation, 
affinities and various relations. The 10th, 11th and 12th of Ety- 
mology, which he handles very slightly, and from the descrip- 
tion given by him of the irregular verbs it would be almost suffi- 
cient to deter any one from learning the language, whereas they 
are not near so numerous or so difficult as in other languages. — The 
13th chapter treats of the ancient Ogham and abbreviations ; and 

* The first book prjnted in Irish types was John Kearney's " Alphabeticum et ratio legendi 
Hibernicam et Catechismus in eadem lingua, 1571. 8vo." — Containing short instructions for 
reading the language. 
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the remaining 12 chapters, of Prosody, in which department all 
succeeding grammarians are indebted to him. The author con- 
cludes his work with an appeal to his readers, equally modest and 
affecting, in the following words : — Et haec de his pro nunc suffi- 
ciantlevidensibus. Ceterum, si in aliquo hie forsan defeci, vel excessi, 
quasso, excuser ; a quadriginta et amplius annis inter exteros procul 
positus a patria, patriis monumentis, et magistris, qui aliis mihi om- 
nem possent tergere caliginem." 

O'Molloy's Grammar is noticed by Lluyd in the preface to the 
Irish-English Dictionary in his Archaeologia, solely to point out a 
defect, in not giving at large all the inflections of the declinable 
parts of speech and the rules of Syntax. Notwithstanding these im- 
portant omissions, Lluyd's opinion of its real value is manifest from 
his giving it a place, though not without enlargement, in his 
Archaeologia, as we shall shew in noticing the grammar contained 
in that great work. O'Molloy uses the modern Irish Alphabet 

LLUYD's IRISH GRAMMAR,— Oxford U07. 

The next grammar of our language which appeared was that 
of Lluyd, just alluded to, contained in his Archaeologia Brhan* 
nica, and prefixed to his Irish-English Dictionary.* 1 It is chiefly 
extracted from O'Molloy's and from another in manuscript, written 
by an anonymous author at Lovain in the year 1669. — It contains se- 
ven chapters. The first treats of the letters — the second of the quan- 
tity of syllables and parts of speech. The latter he reckons seven, 
viz. " Article, Noun, Preposition, Verb, Adverb, Conjunction, Pro- 
noun," stating at the same time that the more ancient Grammarians 

* This learned work is so well known to every scholar, that it is deemed unnecessary to 
enter into any description of it here. 
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reckoned but three, namely Noun, Pronoun and Verb. He trans- 
lates the word Jctjuttbgctftlti by tne word Pronoun, to which he says, 
'* it is now appropriated." In my opinion, the meaning of Jdfi« 
ttiltfhijtl<t is Adverb, or rather Adjunct or Particle, by which thean- 
cients understood those words which point out the relations and cir- 
cumstances of things, attributes and actions, and under which name 
were comprehended the Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction and In- 
terjection of the moderns. — Under the head Noun were included 
the Noun, Adjective and Pronoun, and the Participle they consi- 
dered as a part of the inflection of the verb. — The 3d chapter 
treats of the Article. The 4th of the Noun, its derivatives and 
species. — On this subject he is quite defective, not giving the Declen- 
sions of the Nouns or Adjectives, or the comparisons of the latter.* — 
The 5th. Of the Verb, Pronoun and Participle.— In this depart- 
ment of grammar he is also defective, as he does not shew the con- 
jugation of a verb through any of the modes, except the formation 
of one regular Verb in the persons and tenses of the Indicative. 
He omits altogether the defective or irregular Verbs, merely ob- 
serving, that they are very numerous, and that in conjugating 
them " the common use and practice of the province, &c. is the only 
pattern." Of the Pronouns he is silent, except as to declining the 
three personal, by the same number of cases as those of the Latin 
and Greek. — The 6th treats of Abbreviations in writing, of which 
he has given a few examples. The remainder of it treats of Prosody, 
which may be pronounced the most valuable part of this grammar. 
On the entire, however, this great Philologer is entitled to the grati- 
tude of his successors. 

* His rules for the genders of Nouns are liable to the same objections as those of Mac 
Curtio. — Seep. 19. 
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MAC CURTlN's IRISH GRAMMAR.— Lovain, 1728. 

The next Grammar that appeared after Lluyd's is that of Hugh 
Mac Curlin, entitled, " The Elements of the Irish Language, 
grammatically explained in English in 1 4 chapters. By H. Mac 
Curtin. Small 8vo. — Lovain, 1728. 

This grammar is very scarce in its detached state, but that 
scarcity is less felt in consequence of its being re-printed with his, 
English-Irish Dictionary in the year 1732. The Preface is excel- 
lent. In it he states the reasons for undertaking his Grammar, 
and ably refutes the objections brought by prejudice against such 
an undertaking, by shewing the advantages derivable from an ac- 
quaintance with our language and records. The three first chap- 
ters treat of Orthography. The 1st. Of the modern Alphabet, in 
which he gives the Irish characters of the Letters, their names from 
trees, and their pronunciation by corresponding Letters in English, 
Latin or Greek, and classes the Letters into their respective subdi- 
visions. The second treats with clearness and propriety of the in- 
fluence of Consonants on each other by Eclipsis and Suppression. 
The .third of the Vowels— their nature, quantity, pronunciation and 
orthography. On this subject he has left room for future labourers in 
that way. He has classed the vowels into broad and slender ; but 
has not pointed out their various quantities, long, short, obscure, 
and diphthongal, nor has he shewn the provincial peculiarities 
of pronouncing them. He has divided them into Diphthongs and 
Triphthongs according to terms of art, taken from the characteristic 
or leading Vowel of each ; but has not shewn the various quantities 
of such of them as are occasionally long and short by nature. In 
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this chapter he also treats of the accent, and correspondence of 
Vowels in spelling, of their commutability and elision. The fourth 
treats of the parts of speech, and first of the Article. In the num- 
ber of the Parts of Speech he agrees with O^Molloy and LIuyd. 
With respect to the articles he follows the last mentioned Gram- 
marians, and asserts that there are several kinds of Articles; (Jty 
which word, I am of opinion, he must mean Particles) some 
he calls nominaU, and others verbal, adverbial, pronominal and 
interrogative. — -He even asserts the impersonal verb )f or 4f 
(i. ei it is) to be an article. — Those which he calls nominate, with 
the exception of the definite article <W (the), are substantives, verbs 
or interjections. The verbal are adverbs. The adverbial are pre- 
positions placed before nouns. The pronominal are demonstra- 
tive or indefinite pronouns ; and the interrogative are either pro- 
nouns or adverbs. — The fifth treats of the form and figure of nouns, 
which would be well treated if the adjective were distinguished 
from the substantive. Much more could be said on this subject, 
which would form an invaluable and curious display of the me- 
chanism of bur derivative words, and the analogies by which they are 
formed on the primitives. The sixth treats of the Noun, its gen- 
der, number and case. He says Nouns are of two kinds, viz. 
Substantive and Adjective. The Substantive of two kinds, viz. 
common and proper. The Genders two— masculine aud feminine. 
The numbers two — singular and plural. The cases six, as in the 
Latin, according to the moderns, and four, according to the ancients. 
It becomes necessary here to point out some of Mac Curtin's 
errors in his Rules for distinguishing the Genders of Nouns.» — In 
the fourth Rule he says — " Diminishing derivatives which end in 
#ti, e-6-H, ^n or e-H are of the masculine gendei." Those in jn are 
always of the same gender as the nouns of which they are diminu- 

d2 
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tives. Example ; i&tfl, mase. a man ; ?)tfv, masc. a little man. 
6e-<tti, fern, a woman ; be^n% fern, a little woman, &c. They 
should, therefore, be excepted. Those nouns ending in " at or 
tut," he says, " are commonly masculine/' Some are and others are 
not ; many of them are feminine, as gestae, the moon ; c<x)U?a&, a 
hag, &c. His rule for distinguishing the gender of a noun, by the per- 
sonal pronouns &, or <fg, 5 or ft, i.e. he and she, and by the inflec- 
tions of the Article <tn (the) in the genitive case masc. and/em. and 
the aspiration of initial mutable consonants in the Gen. case masc. 
and Norn, singular of feminines, with the eclipsing of ^ by c in the 
same cases which require aspiration in the Gen. masculine and Nom. 
Singular of feminines, is useful to a student who finds the language 
written before him ^ but a speaker or writer of his own sentiments 
must be acquainted with the gender of the noun before any of those 
words, which are subordinate to the noun with respect to concord, 
can receive, from him, their concordant forms. To the latter, there- 
fore, they are no guide. His rule to know the gender of a noun by 
the adjective following it in the Nom. Singular, which keeps an in- 
itial mutable consonant from aspiration if of the masculine, and ad- 
mits of aspiration, if of the feminine gender ; as ^e-<i)t m<t)t, a good 
man — beat! thuyt, a good woman, is equally defective as the last 
mentioned. What ! if the initial of the adjective were a vowel, or 
an immutable consonant, how then is it to be distinguished ? Cer- 
tainly not otherwise than by a previous knowledge of the noun's 
gender, as in the former case. — His rule for distinguishing the gen- 
ders of nouns whose initials are vowels, are equally exceptionable 
as the two former. 

With respect to compound nouns formed of two substantives, he 
gays, they retain the gender of the latter, as &<tjtift55 * 8 nrasculine, be- 
cause f^B the latter part of the compound is so, and j%fee<tn is ac- 
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counted feminine because be-<u\ the latter part of the compound is fe- 
minine. Grammarians who have laid down this rule assert these two 
words to mean a Queen, and at the same time say that these two forms 
of the same word are of different genders, fcajn^ls* literally translated, 
is Woman-King, and is of the Masculine Gender (the first part of the 
compound being always of the nature of an adjective), and fi]£d&&i\ 
is King-woman, and consequently is feminine. But in case they were 
intended to mean a Queen, both should be feminine. If their asser- 
tion were true, it would be contrary to nature and their own rules, 
which say, that " All names of men and those common to men alone, 
&c. are of the masculine gender ; and names of women, and those 
common to women alone, &c. are of the feminine gender." These er- 
rors have been inserted by O'Molloy, Lluyd, Mac Curtin and their 
successors in their grammars. 

The 7th chapter treats of the Declensions of nouns. He 
says there are many declensions, yet follows those grammarians 
who reduce them to five. In this chapter he enters into the 
Declensions of Adjectives with their comparison ; but this sub- 
ject might be much more simply and regularly treated, for here 
it is forced to conform to the same manner of declension as the La- 
tin, whereas it should be treated according to the genius of the Ian* 
guage itself. The declensions are formed according to the termina- 
tions of words and not by their initials, as some subsequent gramma- 
rians have inconsiderately attempted. Here I must observe, that there 
is no part of Irish Grammar, even to this day, so unsatisfactorily ex- 
plained as the declensions of Nouns. This is evident from the disagree- 
ment of Grammarians on the subject. It yet requires their sole atten- 
tion to ascertain and settle the true system of our declensions. 

The 8th chapter treats of the Pronoun. Having given the defini- 
tion of a Pronoun, he shews there are four kinds, viz. Demonstrative, 
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Possessive, Relative and Interrogative, together with the accidents 
belonging to it, to wit, Gender, Number, Case, Declension, Per- 
son, and Encrease. The Personal, Indefinite and compound ' Pro- 
nouns are not noticed, which is a considerable omission. There 
are three declensions given for the Pronouns ; but much more could 
be explained in this department of Grammar, with great advantage 
to the student. 

The. 9th chapter enters into the Verb Active with its modes 
afld tenses. There are three sorts of verbs, viz, active,, passive 
and neuter, but the impersonal is omitted.-^Their accidents are 
five, viz. Person, Number, Tense, Mood and Conjugation-^-the 
persons three, the numbers two, the tenses three, the modes six, 
viz. Indicative, Imperative, Potential, Deprecative, Accustomary 
and Conjunctive, to which he adds a seventh* viz. the Relative. 
He does not admit the Infinitive mood, but calls it a verbal noun. — 
Conjugation is either, regular or irregular. Then follows the con- 
jugation of a regular Verb Active through its modes and tenses. — 
His description of the irregular Verbs is discouraging. He says, 
after O'Molloy and Lluyd, that they are very numerous, in the 
forming whereof the common use or practice of the kingdom or the 
distinct dialects of each province is the only guide and rule. Al- 
though more could be said on this portion of Etymology, still 
great merit is due to Mac Curtin, who is superior to either of 
his predecessors O'Molloy or Lluyd on this point.^*-The I Oth 
chapter treats of the Verb Passive, Preposition and Conjunction. 
He confounds (very improperly, as appears to me,) the verbs pas- 
sive, and impersonal. He then proceeds to conjugate a verb pas- 
sive through its moods and tenses: then proceeds to the Adverbs, 
and classes them into their different kinds, and defines the proper- 
ties of this part of speech, as to figure and comparison. It is 
then shewn how Adjectives may be converted into Adverbs. This 
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part admits of much improvement. He next proceeds to define the 
Preposition and the cases which prepositions govern.— -He then de- 
fines the Conjunction, of which/ 'he says, there are many kinds, 
but instances only the copulative and negative:; by the latter terms 
I suppose, he means that; which grammarians Call the disjunctive 
Conjunction. 

To do this author justice, he is deserving of the highest praise for 
his original remarks on Etymology* He has done much, though 
not so much as could he wished, his predecessors having been so 
very defective on this head. 

The 11th chapter treats of Syntax, which he defines, and then 
subdivides into two parts called Concord and Government* The 
concords he states to be, in the first place, those of the Article, Ad- 
jective, Pronoun and Verb with the Noun ; and secondly, that of 
the Conjunction. These concords are respectively treated of, to 
the end of the chapter, in a very able manner. 

The 12th chapter treats of the government of the Article, Noun, 
and Pronoun. This chapter is well elucidated. I find only one 
error in it, to wit, " That the article 5<tc (every) mortifies or ex- 
tinguishes all genitive cases masculine of the singular number, 
and all datives following it in the same number if their initial 
letters, be capable of aspiration, as Leafcttji 5<t6 ftp, i* e. every 
man's book, -do 5<t£ ttwaoj, to every or each woman." These 
examples prove not his position, but the reverse of it. pw and 
wn<io5 should not be aspirated, unless preceded by the word <t£n 
or e-un, i. e. one or any, as le-<t&<tji g<tc £un fft, — no -&xc eun 
nw<to5« 

The 13th chapter treats of the Government of Verbs, Prepo- 
sitions and Conjunctions. This chapter has left but little to be said 
on this point by succeeding grammarians. 
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The 14th chapter treats of the Ogham characters and the abbre- 
viations. — He distinguishes the Ogham into three kinds — the branch 
Ogham, the C Ogham, and the consonantal Ogham. He then 
proceeds to treat of the abbreviations or contractions used in ma- 
nuscripts and printed books, and has given a table of a few of 
them. 

The difference between this and former Grammars is, that the 
former have given copious Prosodial Rules without entering, ex- 
cept slightly, on Etymology or Syntax, whereas Mac Curtin has ably 
(considering how slightly these matters had been discussed by for- 
mer grammarians) treated of these departments of Philology ; but 
has omitted Prosody. On the entire, he deserves much praise, as 
having a claim, almost, to originality respecting these two important 
parts of grammar. His memory should be cherished by every 
Irish student as a benefactor to the literature of his country. 

VALLANCEY's IRISH GRAMMAR.— Dublin, 1782. 

For nearly half the eighteenth century the Irish student had no 
other grammatical assistance in the study of his native tongue, 
except the works already noticed. In the year 1773, however, 
Major Charles Vallancey, an English gentleman of talents and 
erudition*, who had previously made our language his study, pub- 

• The following testimony is from the pen of a cotemporary Historian. — " To few men is 
the History of Ireland more indebted (than to General Vallancey ;) and though in some few in- 
stances he may be thought to have carried his hypothesis too far, there is no one acquainted with 
his writings who will not give him the merit of profound erudition, and a vast extent of histo- 
rical and geographical information. In his knowledge of the mythology, languages and customs 
of the East, he was equalled by few, if any of his cotemporaries. He was a distinguished 
Member of the Royal Society and of the Society of Antiquaries of London, Edinburgh and 
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lished a grammar of it in quarto, with a learned preface, which 
tended considerably to excite the attention of the public to a 
subject that had long lain in oblivion. Of this grammar an im- 

Perth; of the Royal Irish Academy, of the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, of the Dub- 
lin Society, &c. &c. &c. — He was a valuable contributor to the Antiquarian department of the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. He died in the summer of 1812, at the age of 85." 
— History of the United Kingdom, Cork, 1815. 

To the first Edition of his Grammar he prefixed an Irish address, of which the following is * 
Translation. 

" TO THE LEARNED OF IRELAND. 

" The ancient language of this country is neglected, and on the decline these two hundred 
years. The discouragement that every attempt for the revival of the Irish language has met 
with, is a serious injury to ancient history and antiquities, not only to those of this country, 
but to those of Europe in general, for there is not extant a language, except that of Ireland 
alone, in which the roots and Etymologies of many words can be satisfactorily explained. 

" The Irish has been deemed difficult in its attainment and in the printing of it, which 
■caused an apathy in many of the learned to apply themselves to its study. There are, there- 
fore, many remotely-ancient authentic histories and precious documents of this country buried 
in oblivion. 

" The motives that induced the author to undertake this work were to revive this excellent 
and appropriate language, and to adduce undeniable proofs that learning, arts and sciences 
flourished in this country when the adjacent nations were immersed in ignorance. 

" He does not presume that his undertaking is near being perfect or truly erudite, but con- 
siders it to contain more of the systematic mode of the Syntax of the Irish language than 
any other work hitherto written or printed. 

" And through consideration of his being a foreigner, in case that blunders or errors should 
be discovered therein, he hopes, that they shall be passed over in silence, rather than be cri- 
ticised and censured in public as faults. 

" Accept, therefore, from a good will, this little present, by which the author does not intend 
more than to give some knowledge of their ancient mother-tongue to those who are ignorant of 
it, and to the learned in other languages ; but particularly, to stimulate the literati of Ireland to 
give a better and more perfect work of this kind." 

The Author. 
Dublin, Mid-month of spring, 1773. 
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proved edition was published in 1782, octavo, with an " Essay on 
the Celtic language, shewing the importance of the Iberno-Celtic 
or Irish dialect to students in history, antiquity, and the Greek and 
Roman classics." — The antiquary and scholar are referred to the 
work itself for this curious Essay, as it does not come properly 
within the limits of the present disquisition. 

The Grammar contains XX chapters. — The 1st treats learnedly 
of the language of the ancient Irish, and of the Ogham, which last 
is contrasted with the Runic Ogham. — The British and Irish are 
proved to be of the same Celtic descent, which being a dialect of 
the Hebrew, like the Phoenician, is the reason why the Irish lan- 
guage retains many British words in their purity. It is stated, that 
the whole language appears to be no other than the Scytho-Celtic 
refined by the Phoenicians and Carthaginians who settled in Ire- 
land at an early period. The Ogham is treated of minutely and 
satisfactorily, and compared with the British Ogham. In this chap- 
ter he displays much learning in treating of the ancient writings, 
and even of the materials upon which they were written. 

The 2d chapter treats of the Alphabet according to the 
UfWt}ce-pc n<t n-C^e-df which has been mentioned in a preceding 
page. The ancient Alphabet is given according to Forchern the 
author of the Uraicept. The names of the letters and of the 
diphthongs, according to this ancient Grammarian, were called 
after twenty-five of the most learned and celebrated masters of 
the 72, who are said to have assisted at the school on the 
plains of Shenaar, having been assembled for the purpose of 
adjusting languages after the confusion of tongues and the disper- 
sion of mankind. It is said by Forchern that each letter has been 
invented by the person whose name it bears. The learned author 
also gives the Beith-luis-nion Alphabet, according to O'Flaherty from 
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the Book of Leacan, in which the names of the letters are bor- 
rowed from trees. 

The 3d chapter contains Remarks on the letters of the Irish 
Alphabets — In this chapter the commutability of the letters is treated 
of; and it is stated that this property is not peculiar to Irish alone, it 
being common to all the f other ancient languages. The sounds of the 
letters, and the denominations and classes in Prosody to which 
each letter belongs, are also mentioned. 

The 4th chapter treats of Pronunciation and Orthography. He re- 
futes the objections preferred against the pronunciation of our Lan- 
guage, as many words are pronounced differently from their ortho- 
graphy. He shews the mutability of pronunciation, and that 
letters are arbitrary signs* which alter in sound when they change 
situation or become associated with others of different power and or- 
gan. He asserts the superiority of the Irish over all the other Celtic 
dialects in tracing the Etymologies of words, as it preserves the ra- 
dical letter of the word in inflection. 

The 5th chapter treats of the modern Alphabet. It shews the 
number, order, names and pronunciation of the Letters. The 
Vowels with their classification and correspondence in orthography, 
and their combination into Diphthongs and Triphthongs. — He shews 
that the vowel terminations of the Irish Language are twenty. three. 
He then treats of the consonants, their number, sounds and classifi- 
cation into mutable and immutable. The Pronunciation of the se- 
condary mutes or mutable consonants, called also axpirated, is next 
pointed out. Lastly, Double Letters, Eclipsis and Suppression of 
Consonants are treated of. In these he has followed the Gramma- 
rians who preceded him, viz. the Author of the Uraicept, O'Molloy, 
Lluyd, Mac Curtin, and Doctor O'Brien in his remarks on the let- 
ters throughout his Irish-English Dictionary. 

£ 2 
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The 6th chapter analyzes the Parts of Speech. He says the an- 
cient Irish like the Hebrews reckoned but three, viz. Noun — Pro- 
noun — Verb. The moderns nine, as the English, &c. 

Of the Article. — Its influence and government on the initials 
of Nouns and Adjectives.— Its declension. He explodes all those 
words called articles by other grammarians, except the definite ar- 
ticle <vh, from that rank. 

The 7th chapter. — Of the separate Particles, which include Ad- 
verbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions and Interjections, which are in- 
declinable. Of these he has given long catalogues. 

The 8th chapter. — Of the Particles and Negatives. These 
are called by him after the former grammarians consignificative 
Particles, or inseperable Prepositions, used in composition with 
significant attributive words. They are called consignificative, be- 
cause they are said to have no meaning except when associated 
with other words that are significant. Here the formation of Irish 
words of the derivative kind is investigated. — Of the Noun Sub- 
stantive and Adjective. The remarks which I have made on Mac 
Curtin's treatment of this part of Grammar are applicable to this, as 
Vallancey has copied, in a great measure, his words concerning the 
Rules respecting. Genders, and the Declensions of Nouns and Adjec- 
tives. Finding certain Adjectives irregular in their comparison, which 
are also irregular in all the European languages as well as in the 
Irish ; this circumstance he attributes to their being derived from the 
Celtic, in which it exists. 

The 9th chapter. — Of the Pronoun. First of the Compound 
Pronouns, and their being a kind peculiar to the Irish, having them 
above those which are common to other languages. They are re- 
flective and emphatic when they take an encrease. He asserts that 
they have not been explained by any Irish Grammarian before him- 
self, which extremely embarrassed the learner. This strictly is not the 
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case. Mac Curtin has given them, but as the Dative and Ablative 
cases of the Personal and Possessive Pronouns, which are coalesced 
with Jheir several prepositions. Mac Curtin has not, however, ex- 
plained them so fully as in the present grammar, nor did he make a 
separate class of them. Next, Personals are treated of. 

The 10th chapter treats of the increase of the Pronoun with 
Rules where and when the encrease should take place. 

The 1 1th chapter treats of the Relatives. 

The 12th chapter, of the Pronominal articles. 

The 13th chapter treats of the Verb, of which it is stated that there 
are five kinds, viz. active, passive, impersonal, auxiliary and neuter. 
Its accidents are Person, Number, Tense and Mood. The Persons 
are three, as in the Pronouns ; — the Numbers two ; — Tenses three, 
i. e. Present, Past and Future ; and the Moods two only, viz. 
the Indicative and the Imperative, as in the Hebrew. In this asser- 
tion, concerning the Moods I dissent from him ; because his prac- 
tice is contrary to his position ; for he uses other moods in con- 
jugation, but chiefly, because other moods are essential to the lan- 
guage to express the volitions and perceptions of the soul. — He 
gives the conjugation of the auxiliary verb b^b he, and treats of 
other auxiliary impersonal verbs with much skill and acuteness. 

The 14th chapter treats of Auxiliary Verbs in a more copious 
manner than any of the former Grammars. 

The I5th chapter treats of the Impersonal Verbs.— He has the cre- 
dit of being the first Grammarian that has treated of these in a satisfac- 
tory manner, although they are confessedly the most difficult part of 
our language, and the description given of them by O'Molloy, Lluyd 
and Mac Curtin, though the first and latter were natives, was discou- 
couraging to learners. In the present Grammar the author assures 
us, and truly so, that " they are not so numerous or more difficult 
than those of the Latin, French or English." Having conjugated 
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the Irregular Verbs, he gives a synopsis of them, and also of the Aux- 
iliary Verbs. — He treats of Reciprocal Verbs, and states their being 
common to this language as well as to the Hebrew, and gives ex- 
amples. 

The 16th chapter treats of the Irregular Verbs in an original 
and superior manner. These the preceding Grammarians had for- 
borne to analyze, and notwithstanding the discouraging 'description 
given of this class of verbs by them, our author' has succeeded in 
unfolding their various anomalies. Succeeding Grammarians are in- 
debted tq him in this department of Grammar. 

The 17th chapter treats of Regular Verbs Active with- the manner 
of forming the tenses, persons, numbers and moods.— Of the Relative 
before Verbs.— Conjugates a regular Active Verb in theactivfc voice 
according to modern Grammarians.-^-Examples of %he Passive Voice 
according to the same Authors. Here he closes his investigations 
respecting Etymology, which he has elucidated with deep penetra- 
tion, skill and acuteness. He has cleared up many difficulties, 
which were until then stumbling blocks in the way of learning out- 
language. 

The 18th chapter contains Syntax* which is briefly explained in 12 
Rules. This part has been better elucidated by succeeding writers. 

The two last chapters contain Exercises, Extracts, Rules for 
reading the Irish characters, and the Ligatures or Abbreviations as 
used by ancient and modern Irish writers. Thus finishes the Gram- 
mar of this learned and generous native of England, the benefac- 
tor and vindicator of our language and antiquities. Would that 
his talented countrymen were so divested of prejudice against our 
language and ancient literature, and would treat them with the 
same honest and honourable candour as this worthy indivi- 
dual has done. His work is one of considerable learning, 
more theoretical than practical, and better adapted for the 
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Etymologist in tracing the affinities of words than for the immediate 
learner.. The practical part, with the exception of the irre- 
gular verbs, is taken from the writers who preceded him. This 
Gentleman, who, " like Pythagoras of old, left his native land, to visit 
the seat of ancient learning, and -to recover the wisdom of former 
days," is entitled to the" gratitude and praise of that country 
for Whose Literature he has done so much by his writings. Since 
the second Edition of his Grammar no less than four similar pub- 
lications have appeared, which shall now be introduced in regular 
order to the attention of the reader. 

Unajctec nd 5<tc6jlge-.— A GRAMMAR OF THE IRISH 
LANGUAGE— Dublin, 1805, 

Published in octavo under the fictitious signature E.O. C. ; but 
the author was William Halliday, a native of Dublin, and a singu- 
larly gifted youth, who not only compiled this Grammar, but pub- 
lished the first Volume of a most excellent Translation of Keating's 
History of Ireland, with the original, on collateral pages. He also 
proceeded on a Lexicon of the Language, which he would have 
published, but was prevented by a premature death at the early age 
of 23. Had this young gentleman lived, he would most probably 
have achieved more for the ancient literature of Ireland than any other 
individual of his time. His early display of talents and deep know- 
ledge of the Greek, Latin and some of the Oriental Languages, 
joined with unwearied antiquarian research, and an enthusiastic 
zeal for devoting his talents to the service of his country, would 
have rendered him one of its brightest literary ornaments. — Of 
this the Works which he lias left behind him bear ample testimony. 

His Grammar, which alone can be noticed here, is dedicated to 
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the Highland Societies of London and Edinburgh. The Introduc- 
tion is a learned dissertation on the language w hich the work ana. 
lyzes. — He adduces the testimonies of the most eminent men in the 
walks of Literature respecting the originality, antiquity and utility 
of our language, and refutes the charges which ignorance, prejudice 
and misrepresentation have made against it. He exults in the 
prospect, which presented itself before him, of seeing his native 
language and literature restored to their former celebrity. He ear- 
nestly entreats the Irish and Scotch, as descended from the same 
stock, to unite their endeavours in reviving the Gaelic as their com- 
mon language. He concludes by an address, in the words of Hugh 
Mac Curtin, to the generous natives of England, to give us their 
confidence and affection. This short introduction does equal ho- 
nour to the head and heart of the writer. 

The Grammar is divided into five parts. The first part treats of 
Pronunciation and Orthography, and very ably, if we except the 
rejection of <toj, e-<t, and p, and for them substituting tf, f and) ; 
as d^Btiftf for <to)Btie-<tf , joy ; ^ff. for ^eoty, a man ; ^e-ti for fe-dtf, 
old ; *Mjij for kijotj, small, &c— c)t)z<x, for cjoijcoi, guilt or crime. 
These words, it is true, sometimes occur so written in very ancient 
manuscripts, but that mode is so antiquated, that it would now be 
as unintelligible to the generality of Irish readers, as the orthography 
of Chaucer would be to the modern English. 

Part II. — Treats of the Parts of speech, which are enumerated 
nine, viz. Article, Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Pre- 
position, Conjunction, Interjection. Here he varies from the printed 
grammars, except Vallancey's, that have preceded him, which limit 
them to seven, as they have differed from the more ancient Gram- 
marians, who admitted but three. He treats of Aspiration and 
Eclipsis under the head of Etymology, though, in my opinion, they 
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belong to Prosody, their office being, in the initials of words, to 
point out the genders, with the definite and indefinite states of the 
Noun and Adjective, and the tenses and moods of verbs. But aspi- 
ration in the body of a word is used, as appears to me, for the sake 
of euphony. — Of the Article. — This part of speech is treated "dif- 
ferently from the former Grammarians in their treatment of Etymo- 
logy, i. e- in admittting but one Article, viz. <tn the. — Under this 
head is given the influence or govern m^nt of the article in the va- 
rious classes of the initial letters of Nouns, and the changes to 
which it is subject in the Scotch dialect of our language are shewn. 
The treatment of this properly belongs to Syntax. — Nouns — 
The accidents of a noun according to him are Gender, Declension, 
Case and Number. Person is omitted, but it is, perhaps, included 
in Declension. To these, in my opinion, should be added Increase, 
which is used for the sake of Emphasis. In the second Rule for 
distinguishing the genders of nouns, Diminutives in j« are stated 
to be feminine ; Mac Curtin makes them masculine. — See the pre- 
ceding remarks on that point of Mac Curtin's Grammar, page 19, 

On the subject of Declension Mr. Halliday differs materially from 
Mac Curtin and the other Grammarians who preceded him. He ad- 
mits three classes of nouns, forming seven Declensions, whilst the 
other Grammarians have adopted five only. On this important part 
of Grammar, our Author has approached a perfect system, and 
has given a strong proof of his intellectual powers by the plan 
which he has adopted, and the clear view he has taken of this 
hitherto difficult part of Irish Grammar. It is manifest that lie did 
not rely on the Grammars of his Predecessors, but that he thought for 
himself, and was master of his subject. The declensions of Adjec- 
tives he has reduced to the same order as those of the Nouns, and 

vol. xv. f 
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and has shewn their comparison regular and irregular. The nu- 
merals are treated of both in their ordinal and cardinal states. 

Pronouns. — These he very properly divides into seven classes, 
Personal, Possessive, Demonstrative, Interrogative, Indefinite 
and Compound, which he shews to have a simple and an emphatic 
form. This part of Grammar he has also very ably discussed, with, 
perhaps, the exception of the orthography of words consisting of 
the Diphthongs noticed in the first part of the Grammar.— Verb.— 
Here but one conjugation is adopted and six moods, viz. Indicative, 
Imperative, Subjunctive, Conditional, Consuetudinal and Infinitive. — 
In these he varies from Mac Curtin in admitting the Infinitive, 
substituting the Subjunctive for the Potential and rejecting the De- 
precative. — The simple and emphatic forms of the verb are very 
properly shewn. — The tenses are three, Present, Past and Future. 
The auxiliary verb byb is conjugated through all its variations of 
moods and tenses. — This is followed by examples of conjugation in 
the active and passive voices. — Rules are given for the formation 
of the tenses and the several Persons in each mode, with a synoptic 
table of two regular verbs. Irregular verbs are conjugated and a 
list given of those which are impersonal and defective, but there is 
still room for improvement on this subject. — Adverbs. — Of these he 
gives a long list together with adverbial expressions, which he re- 
commends to be committed to memory by the learner. The compo- 
nent parts of the complex adverbs admit of further investigation. — 
Prepositions are divided into proper and improper. These also admit 
of further explanation, and I can affirm, from some few essays made 
on the subject, that their theory is very curious, if pursued according 
to Home Tooke's system in his " Diversions of Purley." — Interjec- 
tions.— These would also bear similar investigation, as being expres- 
sive of the various passions, sensations and emotions of man. Conjunc- 
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lions. — These require to be classed, and their respective offices 
pointed out with reference to the verb, in the conjunctive and de- 
precative modes. 

Part III* Syntax. — This part of Grammar i9 divided into 
Concord (in which Mac Curtin is followed) and Government. The 
collocation of words in a sentence is slightly treated of. — On the 
whole, his System of Syntax is an excellent one, though in some res- 
pects, it is susceptible of improvement. — It is followed by various 
exemplifications of the Rules. 

Part IV. treats of Prosody, in much the same manner as had 
been previously done by O'Molloy, Lluyd and Vallancey.— Prosaic 
Prosody still requires elucidation. — This, as yet, has not been suffi- 
ciently investigated, and requires the future Grammarian's attention. 

The Vth and concluding part embraces the Contractions and 
Ogham. — The former are reduced to a very ingenious scale. — The 
latter is not treated so diffusely as by Mac Curtin and Vallancey. — 
These are followed by a vocabulary of the Gaelic language, with 
some exceptions, shewing their Genders and Declensions. The 
Grammar closes with a melancholy verse often subjoined to Irish 
MSS. which was but too prematurely applicable to the ingenious 
author, and a few corresponding lines from a Persian Poet in the ori- 
ginal which he has translated. — This Grammar bears evident marks 
of talent, and so far as it has gone has nearly reached perfection. 

NEILSON's IRISH GRAMMAR— Dublin, 1808. 

This is, " An Introduction to the Irish Language, in three Parts. 

I. An Original and Comprehensive Grammar II. Familiar 

Phrases and Dialogues— III. Extracts from Irish Books aud Manu- 

p2 
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scripts in the original characters, with copious Tables of the Con- 
tractions." 

Part I. — Orthography. — Here the author endeavours to convey the 
Irish sounds of the letters by means of those corresponding in Eng- 
lish, but has omitted several peculiar to many of them. He has not 
been very felicitous in his English correspondences; — These are fol- 
lowed by the aspirated consonants and a classification of the letters 
into vowels and consonants. The former are subdivided, ac- 
cording to the preceding Grammarians, into broad and slender — the 
latter into mutable and immutable. — The correspondence of vowels 
in spelling is pointed out, and it is stated to have been unknown in 
early times. The sounds of the Consonants mutable and immutable, 
and of the Diphthongs and Triphthongs are then explained. 
Eclipsis and Accent are next treated of, followed by observations on 
reading Irish, and a catalogue of words to illustrate the various 
sounds of the Letters. This part of Grammar is by no means suf- 
ficiently illustrated. 

Etymology. — In treating this department Doctor Neilson omits 
giving a definition of it, though usual with other Grammarians ; 
nor has he informed us how many parts of speech in our 
language, though they appear in the sequel when he comes to 
treat of them in order. He commences, as is usual, with the article, 
which is only one (corresponding with the definite in English,) the 
declension of which he shews. General Rules for genders of 
nouns follow, some of w Inch are not correct. The cases he lays 
down to be six, as in Latin, and on them he throws but little light. 
The Declensions are stated to be only four terminational, with a 
few Heteroclites. He first declines without the Article, then shews 
the manner of declining with it, and points out the Initial Changes 
of Nouns. On this department of grammar he is remarkably clear, 
and has nearly reached the wished for point of fixing the Declen- 
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sions. On the Adjectives he is equally explicit, dividing them into 
four declensions, like Nouns, and declines a few of them, accompa- 
nied with Nouns. He then shews the comparison of regular and ir- 
regular Adjectives, and gives the Numerals both in their ordinal 
and cardinal forms. These he has treated in an able manner. — 
The Pronouns are divided into Personal, Possesive, Relative, In- 
terrogative, Demonstrative and Compound. Their Declensions, and 
the Increase peculiar to them, are shewn. In this department there is 
room for additional observation ; but on the whole it is not badly 
treated. He reckons three kinds of Verbs — active, passive, neuter 
or reflected : — Seven variations of the Verb as to signification, viz. 
Imperative and Infinitive moods, Participles, Indicative, Potential, 
Optative and Subjunctive moods. — Four tenses, Present, Preter, 
Consuetidinal and Future. He here makes a tense of the Con- 
suetudinal, of which the other grammarians make a mode. Having 
given examples of conjugating the different kinds of Verbs, Rules 
are laid down for the formation of the moods and tenses, which 
would better precede the conjugation, or immediately before the 
example. Having treated of the regular, he proceeds to conjugate 
the irregular verbs. On these he is clear, but his orthography 
in the inflections, I consider not altogether correct. The Infini- 
tive mood is more copiously explained than by other grammarians, 
but in general his treatment of the Verb admits of improvement. — 
Adverbs. — He shews the manner of their formation from other 
words in the Language, and by a combination of words how to 
form adverbial expressions or phrases. On this part much more might 
be done. — The Prepositions are simple and compound. — The theory 
of these and of the other particles, if properly investigated would 
be curious. — The Conjunctions are divided into Copulative, 
Disjunctive and Conditional; but they admit of various other 
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classes, and their theory might be pursued much farther than has 
been done. — Intetjectiom.-~Qn these more explanation would be 
desirable. Taking his Grammar, however, altogether, it is, as 
a practical one, preferable to Vallancey's, though the latter is 
superior in point of Theory and Investigation. To him the Doctor 
and other subsequent grammarians are much indebted, particularly 
on the irregular verbs. — Syntax.— ^-Gn concord and government he 
has bestowed much pains, and has been successful in the elucidation 
of Syntax by rules and examples. On these points, he is superior 
to any of his predecessors. The second and third parts of the 
Grammar contain Dialogues which are well chosen, and notes which 
are useful. Extracts from Irish Books and Manuscripts in the ori- 
ginal character, with English translations are given, and finishes 
with a display of manuscript contractions and Ogham explanation's. 
In the latter Vallancey is far superior. 

It may be inferred from the system of this Grammar, that the 
author supposes the learner to be previously acquainted with the 
terms of the art in some other language. This caused him to 
omit the definitions of the grammatical terms of our language, 
which may be considered a defect, as the latter vary, in many 
instances, from those peculiar to other languages. The Syntax 
is the most valuable part of this work. Etymology is also well 
explained, but on Orthography he is not to be followed. The 
language is well adapted to the subject. 

Doctor Neilson long resided as a classical teacher in Dundalk. 
He is known as the author of introductory books in the Greek lan- 
guage. His knowledge of the Irish procured him a kind of lecture- 
ship in that town, in consequence of which he delivered occasional 
moral discourses or sermons in that Language. — He was afterwards 
chosen classical teacher of the Belfast Academical Irish Institution, 
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a situation which he filled with honour to himself and advantage to 
that patriotic and valuable establishment. His death is attributed, 
with every appearance of justice, to excessive application to his fa- 
vourite literary' pursuits. His labours for the preservation and 
improvement of our language deserve considerable praise. 

O'BRIEN'S IRISH GRAMMAR.— Dublin, 1809. 

The author of this Grammar was the Rev. Paul O'Brien, Pro- 
fessor of Irish in the College of Maynooth. He entitled his work 
" A Practical Grammar of the Irish Language," and commenced 
by an Introduction, which points out the tendency and sys- 
tem of his grammar, and the requisites in addition to it for com- 
pleting a course of instruction in the language, viz.; a book- of Ex- 
ercises, another of Dialogues, and a Dictionary. He offers his ser- 
vices, if at any future period his labors might be of use towards 
the accomplishment of what was wanting in that respect. This is 
followed by a poetical address to the four provinces of Ireland, in 
which the neglected state of our literature is deplored in pathetic 
strains. 

Orthography. — -In this department the learned Professor, com- 
mences with the ancient Alphabet according to the UfWjcfrjjc, as 
given by Vallancey, with another from an old copy of the same, 
and a third Alphabet from the Book of Leacan. These are fol- 
lowed by the* modern Alphabet, a classification of the Letters and 
the vowel sounds* with their quantities, corresponding English sounds 
and Irish examples. The vowels have many other sounds besides 
these which he has noticed in the table of their quantities. Between 
some of the corresponding English sounds of the Irish consonants 
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and the Irish Examples there is no coincidence ; moreover, each 
of them has a two-fold sound, which is not noticed, except "D and 
f. — The aspirated mutables are treated of without any considerable 
error. The immutable consonants are treated of correctly, 
except where he states that " The immutables at the beginning 
of words which have a reference either to objects of the feminine 
gender or to objects or things of the plural number are pronounced 
double." This has been asserted by many of his predecessors, but 
with deference to such respectable authorities,they have, in my opinion, 
no variation of sound but what they obtain from the vowels with 
which they are combined in a syllable, like the other consonants. 
In speaking of double letters he has omitted ^ ; and cc he stated 
were used only in the beginning of words, but he forgot that they were 
written by the ancients, in the middle and at the end of words, as 
ttidjccjn, Cft^oti6jcc, &c. Diphthongs and Triphthongs have a great- 
er variety of sounds than he has mentioned, and some of the English 
correspondences are insufficient to convey the Irish sounds. — The 
accent of the vowels is passed over slightly, but the influence of 
consonants on each other, commonly called Eclipsis, is correctly 
treated, though not so diffusely as by some of his predecessors. 

Of Parts of Speech — he reckons nine, viz. Article, Noun, Pro- 
noun, Verb, Participle, Adverb, Conjunction, Preposition and 
Interjection. — He admits but one article corresponding to the 
definite article the in English. With respect to this part of speech, 
I cannot agree with Doctor O'Brien, when he asserts, that " in the 
genitive plural of Nouns, beginning with a vowel or with the 
influenced letters t> and 35, the article becomes iw-m, &c." I rather 
consider the last n to be a servile letter belonging to the initial vowel 
of the word, or to -o and 5 as their eclipsing letter, having no con- 
nexion whatever, except by juxta position, with the article. It is, 
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however, so used, but improperly, in the Scotch dialect. Treating of 
the Nouns, Doctor O'Brien, from an old Manuscript called " Kilian's 
miscellaneous collection," asserts " the ancient Irish never inflected 
their nouns by Terminations but by Initials." On this authority 
he forms the declensions, which are three in number, according 
to the changes which nouns undergo in their initials. It were to 
be wished that he had adduced instances, that nouns do not un- 
dergo terminational changes to express the cases ; for such instances 
would shew the absurdity of the assertion. This is quite contrary 
to all preceding grammarians, who have founded the declen- 
sions on the terminational changes. There is an error respect- 
ing the doubling of 1, ti and ft in sound when they begin a word 
having reference to the female kind in order to distinguish it from 
the male. This error I have already pointed out in treating of the 
mutable consonants. The rules for the distinction of genders are 
not sufficiently comprehensive ; but his remarks on number are 
original and curious. When the numeral, he says, attends the noun 
plurality does not appear in the form of the noun until it goes to the 
number three ; in consequence of which some might be apt to con- 
sider the Irish to be like the Greek with respect to the Dual num- 
ber. — The form of inflected nouns, with rules and examples for 
their declensions are next given. And though the latter are termed 
Initial, yet we find the termination to change in the various cases, 
which are six, as in the Latin, although he uses only two cases in 
the first specimens of declension, which he has given. After these 
follows a long " Table for finding the Genitive Singular, the No- 
minative and Genitive Plural of nouns of either gender " according 
to the termination of the Nominative Singular, with examples. Ano- 
ther immediately follows of Heteroclites ending in vowels, which are 
treated of very accurately and minutely, as are also the Initial changes 
vol. xv. G 
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of nouns when preceded by the Possessive Pronouns, a point not 
noticed^ in his manner, by any former grammarian. 

The Adjectives are described in a more satisfactory way than by 
other grammarians ; but the manner of forming the NominativePlural 
of Adjectives, the Nominative Singular of which has its termhiatbnal 
vowel broad, and other cases, are objectionable.— 'The Pronouns are 
stated to be of six kinds, Personal, Possessive, Demonstrative, Re- 
lative, Interrogative and Indefinite. Compound Pronouns are omitted 
as a class, and properly so, being but the Dative and Ablative cases 
of the Personal and Possessive. This part of speech is well treated 
of. — Verbs. — The accidents of all regular verbs are, Voices two, 
active and passive ; Moods five, imperative, indicative, potential, 
conditional and infinitive; Tenses three, present, past and future ; 
Numbers two, singular and plural ; Persons three ; Participles 
three, present, past and future ; Conjugations two. — The Verbs 
are of four kinds, active, passive, impersonal aftd neuter. Of tlie 
Verbs both regular and irregular he has treated at great length and 
well, except in the Orthography of the inflections.— The Adverbs 
are also treated of very well, though with respect to them much 
more could be said. — The Prepositions and Conjunctions also ad- 
mit of further elucidation ; but the investigation of Interjections is 
curious. At the end of Etymology the various meanings of the 
letter <a are given. 

The Syntax on the whole is excellent. The remainder of the 
Grammar is taken up with an explanation of Grammatical terms, 
the Ogham, Contractions and Notes. 

This Grammar, speaking generally, is a good practical treatise, 
containing many original and valuable remarks. It is a production 
of the worthy Professor's old age, and not to be taken as a fair 
specimen of the vigor of his intellect or the extent of his learning. 
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It seems to have been given to the world because something of the 
kind was expected from his high character as an Irish scholar. Did 
the various duties of the Rev. Mr. Loftus, his learned successor in the 
Irish Chair of Maynooth, permit him to favour the world with the 
result of his deep and valuable researches in our language, Our li- 
terature would be considerably benefitted. 

The three last preceding Grammars were published within the 
short space of two years, 180& — 1809.* Their respective authors 
have since paid the debt of nature. Truly grateful to them should 
we be for the assistance they have afforded us in the study of our 
language. And if they have not succeeded to the full in its eluci- 
dation, yet they have done much, and have left the less to be done 
by their successors. To them I feel truly grateful. If, in my ob- 
servations on their works, I have been obliged to dissent from some 
of their views, I did so with the utmost respect, and have not, I 
trust, indulged in a single expression which would derogate from 
their merits, or hazarded an opinion to which, if living, they would 
not assent. Because their intentions were patriotic, and they were 

* In 1815 a small Irish grammatical tract was published, entitled " Foroideas Ghnaith- 
Ghaoidheilge na h-Eireand. An Introduction to the knowledge of the Irish language as now 
spoken ; containing a complete Analysis of the declinable parts of speech, with the pronunciation 
of each Irish word employed in illustration, so far as could be effected by the substitution of 
English characters : Systematically arranged and methodically, disposed in fourteen short 
Synoptic tables. To which is added, I. Examples of the Gaelic or Caledonian conjugations, and 
a curious speciiijen of the Erse of the 16th century, from the Rev, Alexander Steward's Gram- 
mar, 2d Edition, Edinburgh, 1812." By Patrick Lynch, Secretary to the Gaelic Society of 
Dublin. — The chief object of this little tract appears to have been the instruction of students in 
the correct pronunciation of the Irish language as now spoken. It begins with the Alphabet, 
of which the figures and names of the letters in Irish and English are given with the pronuncia- 
tion, and Hebrew and Greek names of their correspoding letters in those languages. The an- 
tiquity of the names and origin of our letters are afeo shew*».-i It answers the purpose for which 
it was intended, and will be found useful to persons not capable of speaking the language when 
•earning it. 

a 2 
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incapable of those selfish considerations which would defend over- 
sights at the expence of the cause in which they so zealously la- 
boured. I now proceed to the last published Grammar of our 
language ; and it gives me pleasure, that the author is living 
to vindicate his opinions if wrongfully charged with error. For 
my part, I shall chearfully and thankfully acknowledge my er- 
ror when it shall be pointed out, nor shall I consider it unreasonable 
if in justice it be meted to me as I deal to others. I am not sp 
vain as to pass over in myself those faults which I censure in my 
neighbour, or so forgetful of the admonition. — " Thou hypocrite, 
cast out first the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast the mote out of thy brother's eye." — Math. vii. 5. 

O'REILLY'S IRISH GRAMMAR.— Dublin, 1821. 

This is entitled " A compendious Irish Grammar," and is an- 
nexed to the author's Irish-English Dictionary. It is evidently the 
compilation of one ignorant of Irish as a living language, and ac- 
quainted with it only through the medium of books. In the preface 
the author says, " In my grammar I have ventured to deviate a little 
from those who have gone before me, with what degree of propriety 
it is for others to decide." Availing ourselves of that freedom, we 
shall now proceed to the task ; and first of the 1st chapter, compriz- 
ing Orthography. Of the Letters only a mere classification is 
given, and the reason staled for not treating of their sounds and 
powers is, that so much had been before said on that subject, but 
little was then necessary to be said by him. Even that " little that 
was then necessary," and which, it is presumed, ought to be what the 
other grammarians have left unsaid, the author has forgotten. The 
The cause of this omission is evident. It is impossible for any 
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person, not knowing Irish but as a dead language, to give a true re- 
presentation or description of its sounds. It is asserted that " The rule 
Caol le caol and leathan le leathan, has been carried too far," but to 
what extent is not shewn ; a few examples, indeed, are given, but not 
at all sufficient or satisfactory for a learner. It is also asserted that 
*' The vowels of each class, when unaccented, may be indifferently 
written for the other." This is too indefinite. The author should have 
known, that though they are sometimes commuted by writers, 
a grammarian is bound to point out the propriety or impro- 
priety of so doing, and whether custom or analogy should be fol- 
lowed. He then proceeds : " It is impossible to give a correct repre- 
sentation of the sounds of Irish diphthongs and triphthongs by any 
usual combination of English vowels." He should have given an 
instance of this ; it would have been a better proof than mere as- 
sertion : but this he would have found rather difficult. I do not 
know any vowel sound, in our language, that cannot be represented 
by English vowel sounds either pure or mixed. If it were said that 
some sounds, peculiar to a few of our consonants, could not be repre- 
sented by any sound in the English language, the assertion would have 
been well founded, such as the flat and thick sounds of 1, tf, "6 and 5, 
and also of 115, &c. when initial, and of ti slender, when it happens 
to follow ) in the termination of a syllable. 

Chapter the third treats " Of the consonants and their divisions, 
combination and influence on each other :" — It is asserted that " cc, 
^, \3\3 and cc are, never used but in the beginning of words, except 
cc, which is sometimes used in the termination." — But cc often oc- 
cur in ancient manuscripts, as well at the end as in the middle of 
words. On Orthography this Grammar is entirely defective. 

Etymology — 1st, of the Parts of Speech. The author agrees with 
his Predecessors in shewing that the Antients reckoned but three Parts 
of speech ; but he says that the Moderns reckon len,— A nick , I\( ,im 
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Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Participle, Adverb, Preposition, Inter- 
jection and Conjunction. Of these one has been here for the 
first time added ; -for nine is the most that any of the former Gram- 
marians .has admitted. He has treated correctly of the Article, but 
otherwise of the Noun. — " To Nouns," he says, " belong, num- 
ber, gender, case and declension." He. should have added person. 
With respect to genders the errors of former Grammarians are 
servilely copied. Our remarks, when speaking of Mac Curtin's 
Grammar, page 19, respecting the Rules for the, distinction of Gen- 
ders, may here be applied with every propriety. 

The views taken of Case and Declension, with respect to the im- 
propriety of making the systems of the Greek or Latin Grammar 
a standard for the Irish, are excellent and correct, (but not original) 
except that the vocative is omitted, and the accusative, which could 
be dispensed with, (being always like the nominative) is retained. 
His system of making the, initials of nouns the foundation of the 
Declensions, in imitation of Doctor O'Brien, is quite absurd, as the 
Table of final variations subjoined to both Grammars sufficiently 
prove. There are so many errors in his remarks on the Declen- 
sions, down to the table of terminational variations, that I very re- 
luctantly undergo, the painful task of exposing them to notice, but 
I do so in order to warn students against a corrupt explanation of 
our language. 

In remark 1, on Nouns, the assertion is not correct, except when 
the article is expressed. The same may be said of number 2.— 
In number 3, he excepts those only beginning in ^, but he should 
also except these beginning with t> and c. It is here stated that 
mutable consonants should be aspirated in the Nominative, Dative 
and Accusative cases singular of nouns feminine. The Dative 
should not be aspirated but eclipsed if the article be expressed ; 
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but when the article is withdrawn it takes aspiration : as, tjo £&jll 
to sense ; -oo'ti 5-c£jll to the sense. 

4. " Nouns of the masculine gender beginning with aspirable 
consonants, except «f, must preserve their natural sounds in the no- 
minative and accusative singular and be aspirated in the genitive 
and dative. In all the cases of the Plural except the genitive, 
the initial preserves its natural power ; but in the genitive it must 
be eclipsed, unless it be an m or an f." Here he should have ex- 
cepted in the Genitive singular, those that begin with "O or c, and 
the dative requires eclipsis instead of aspiration. In the Plural he 
should have excepted the vocative, for it takes aspiration. — It is 
again stated, that " When f is the initial of feminine nouns, and 
followed by a vowel, or by I or p, (and he should have added n) 
it requires c prefixed in all the cases of the singular except the ge- 
nitive." This is erroneous, for the vocative takes aspiration. " In 
the genitive singular, and all the cases of the plural, it preserves its 
natural powers." This also is erroneous, for the vocative plural re- 
quires aspiration ; as for the first instance, <t f ujl O eye ; for the 
second, a fujle-, O eyes.— The same remark is applicable to f, in 
the next paragraph to the above, when it is the initial of mascu- 
line nouns ; as <t f ttogtfjl, O world, <t f <to£<tlc<i, O worlds. 

He says that " Nouns beginning with -o or c, having the article 
prefixed, suffer no aspiration, but are eclipsed in the genitive plural." 
This is not so. The vocative singular and plural require aspiration ; 
as a Tb'VTtie-, O man, « te-Jiij-d, O fire, <t txio^tie-, O men, <t ce-jnce> 
O fires ? — He says " Thus we see that the initial variation of nouns 
erve to express theif gender, number and case." — It expresses, 
however, something more, but in conjunction with other words 
and even then only partially. Of what use are terminational 
changes ? —It is stated, that " I, n, jt suffer no change in writing when 
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they are the initials of nouns ; but the same accidents that cause a 
variation in the sound of the other consonants cause a variation in 
the pronunciation of these letters according to the gender of the 
noun to which they belong." This is not correct, for it is the de- 
nomination of the vowel that follows them immediately, i. e. broad 
or slender, that causes a variation in their sounds, and this variation is 
also peculiar to the other consonants. — This error the author has co- 
pied from former grammarians, without seeming to have been aware 
of its impropriety. We are further told " That some writers make 
use of eclipsis instead of aspiration in the dative singular of their 
nouns if the initial be susceptible of eclipsis. Thus for -oo'ii Cfidij 
they write "oo'ti gcjKti)." — B ut we are not informed which should 
be used according to the analogy of the language. This indecision is 
unpardonable in a grammarian. — Further — " Regular nouns ending 
with an aspirated t> or 5 seldom vary their terminations in any of the 
cases of the singular number." On the contrary, it is seldom they do not 
vary. The words lni<tt>, {tudj, snutX), 65, and many others, change 
in the genitive. — " The quantity or length of the vowels or diph- 
thongs in the nominative singular is preserved throughout all the 
other cases in both number?." — Erroneous; for amongst others the 
quantity of c-tt in the word me-tilt a lump, is not the same in the Geni- 
tive singular or nominative plural, which is trie-jU, and <t long in &3fift, 
top, is changed into <t short in the nominative Plural 6<tftft<tt){t, &c— 
He asserts that, " In all regular nouns the dative singular terminates 
like the nominative." — Those of the masculine gender do, but 
these of the feminine should terminate like the Genitive by cutting 
off the increase ; as, Nom. gjijdti. Gen. gjifjue- Dat.no 5ftffj«. — 
In these rules for the inflections of nouns this grammarian, on the 
whole, with very few exceptions, is faulty — but this is not so easily 
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perceivable as illustrative examples are not given, an omission justly 
reprehensible in a treatise of this nature. 

In Table No. 1. with respect to gender and inflection I find 
twenty-three errors in the modes of declining the noun and article ; 
and in Table No. 2. half that number. These are so evident to 
the Irish scholar who has " the least smattering of Grammar," that 
I deem it unnecessary to waste more words on them here. Treat- 
ing of the formation of the cases of regular nouns, it is, stated, 
that " Nouns having &<t or eu in the nominative singular make e-O) 
in the genitive as ttie«f , a finger, { gfful, a story, become upon va- 
riation ttieojtt, fge-Ojt." — In poetry these words with a few others 
may take that form, but in prose and conversation they are written 
and pronounced tfl£jjt, fS^jt. The student may ask what form do 
^e-dft, ge-ttti, f€-<tftc, w<tftc, tti^u'O, frit), {t&wo, with many more, take 
in the genitive singular. 

Regular Nouns with the Article. — In the first Declension,, ojg, 
a virgin, should take an encrease in the genitive singular ; it should 
be djje- instead of 5)j, as here given. The second Declension is cor- 
rect ; but the third requires aspiration in the vocative case (which 
case is omitted,) of mutable consonants, except f, when followed 
by any other consonant except I, n or ft. The Declension and Gen- 
der of colum I disapprove of, although I have seen it similarly 
declined as a feminine noun in a manuscript treatise. Yet 
it is masculine, for we never say, in the nominative singular with the 
article prefixed, <tn £ot<ttn, and even in the Dictionary following 
this grammar it is so marked. It is observable that between the 
rules and examples given in the latter for genders, and the genders 
themselves, as marked in the former, there is considerable variance. 
This is unpardonable, independently of its being attended by one 
of the worst consequences, that of misleading the learner. In the 
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exceptions to the fourth Declension "0 and c should be included ; 
and f followed by ti as well as by I and ft. In the singular 
and plural the vocative requires aspiration, though here omitted, as 
remarked in the 3d Declension. — The first example of the fourth 
declension is also erroneous. — If the author intended ctie-ttf to be 
feminine, as it is generally considered to be in the living language, 
the genitive should be nd ctie-tfe- : if masculine, the genitive should 
be <ttt cue^a with the article, like wedf, Gen. •me-afd. 

Adjectives. — Speaking of adjectives he says that those " Begin- 
ning with vowels and preceding their substantives require a c pre- 
fixed to the nominative, dative and accusative cases singular mas- 
culine, and to the genitive feminine and to nominative and da- 
tive plural of both genders." — This is not the fact ; for neither 
the dative singular masculine, the genitive singular feminine nor 
the nominative or dative plural of either gender takes this prefix. 
It is further asserted that " Adjectives following their substantives 
and having mutable consonants for their initials ("except f, t> or c 
following a noun ending with «,) must be aspirated in the nomi- 
native, accusative and vocative singular feminine gender, and in 
the genitive, dative and vocative singular masculine ; in the plural 
number the genitive feminine must be aspirated, and the genitive 
singular must be eclipsed." For the exceptions I see no necessity 
except { , when followed by any consonant except I, a or ft. These 
are not excepted where necessary, in the substantives. The dative 
singular should be eclipsed instead of being aspirated, except tM or 
f followed by any consonant except I, a or ft, as "OO'ti fc-*fe<tft 
ttt-btte-65, <&c» In the plural number the genitive feminine and 
masculine must suffer eclipsis instead of aspiration, as ti<t tH-b<W 
tti-bfte-^5 ; and the genitive singular must not be eclipsed but as- 
pirated in the genitive singular masculine ; as, <tn tmjtie- i)0bftf>ti<i)6» 
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tin ^Jji fcfifrtts t and it retains its natural power in the genitive femi- 
nine, as tia i?6 b6jne. — The Grammarian immediately after. says 
of an adjective in the masculine gender, and having a broad vowel 
in its termination, that " In the nominative, dative, and. accusative 
singular, it will take a broad encrease, -and the. genijtive must be 
like the nominative singular." This is $00 glaring an error to re- 
quire further notice.- — Again, " Adjectives following their sub- 
stantives and having an j for their last vowel before an immutable 
consonant in the nominative singular, take no change, in the geni- 
tive masculine, take a . small encrease in the genitive feminine, and 
in tlie nominative; dative, and accusative plural of both genders* 
The genitive plural is like the nominative singular." — -.Not so.-— 
All the ancient, tribe of adjectives ending in <tiii<t)l or ■ctffi'yji rise 
in jU%nient against this assertion. — In declining the , two; adjectives 
#fCD and TX-aftg there are. no less than eleven errors.-^In the com- 
parison of Adjectives — the two last forms of comparisons, said by 
our author to be found in our ancient manuscripts, are the same 
as the first, when the prepositions -at of, and ce-j* for c<t)t, beyond, 
are separated from the comparative ; viz. first and proper compara- 
tive of 5W, green, is gUtf*, greener ; the second, glttjfe-TDe-, i. e. 
glotj-fe- "oe- greener of or for ; the third form gldj-f jce-jt, i. e. glajfe, 
greeness, and ce-jt for c<tfi, beyond. Let it be remembered that 
the comparatives of adjectives are converted into nouns by our 
Grammarians and Lexicographers, such as "Oetyge-, 5l<t}f e-, btcjue- ; 
but very improperly, in my opinion, for "De-Jit^e-dcC, 5lttyffr<tcc, fotju- 
e-atz are the real nouns, and the true manner of forming these 
and all others of the same kind. — It is laid down that " There 
is a superlative very common in use of the same form as the posi- 
tive ; as, ge-til white, jioj5e-<tl whitest" — It is not whitest but too 
white ; fd signifies excess, abundance or superfluity. S<tf , i. e. ex- 
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ceedingly, is a purely superlative particle, though here asserted " to 
express only an eminent degree of quality." — More could be added 
to the list of adjectives that are irregular in their comparison ; and 
much more should have been said on the subject of Adjectives in 
general, and their various species. 

Pronouns are properly classed, and what is said of them is cor- 
rect, but their theory is not elucidated, perhaps, because the author's 
limits did not allow him. 

Of the Verbs * the classification is correct, except that they 
should have been divided into regular and irregular or defective. — 
Of the auxiliary verb bfb he makes five separate verbs, which in 
my opinion should not be, for this verb is irregular, and takes these 
five variations of form through its impersonal and neuter states of 
tense and mode ; as we have the same verb irregular in English. — 
He conjugates it well on the entire. — In the Rules for forming the 
future tense of Regular verbs active, he says : " Sometimes f. is 
not used either in writing or conversation, but this is a corruption 
that should be rejected, except in verbs of more than one syllable, 
which never take an ^ but have eo in their second syllable, as 
ejjtjg arise, ejfte-ifctnb ttie I will arise." It is not for being of 
more than one syllable, that they take this form, for there are 
many verbs in the language of that description, that do not form 
the future in e-o ; as <tti<tjc, <ttKtjo£e-<ro, &c. — but because the ana- 
logy and genius of the language require that verbs whose second 

* The author in the preface to his Dictionary, alluding to the Conjugation of Verbs, says ; 
" In giving but one Conjugation to Irish verbs, I differ from Doctors Stuart and C Brien ; but 
I do so upon the authority of all our ancient MSS." From these words it might be inferred 
that he was the first who admitted but one Conjugation ; but in this he was anticipated by Mr. 
Haliday and Doctor Neilson : The former particularly, after stating that verbs have but one 
conjugation, says that Mr. Stewart divided them into two, adding, " for what reason this inge- 
nious scholar has left unexplained." 
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person singular Imperative ends in jg (and a few other forms not 
necessary here to mention to prove our position) and active parti- 
ciple and infinitive mood end in tij'ttt), &c. to form the future in 
e-66<LfD with the Pronoun subjoined or e-6t<ix), &c. without the Pro- 
noun. — " Consuetudinal mood — Present tense generally like the pre- 
sent Indicative." — True, unless the pronoun accompany the verb, and 
then they differ ; as, Indicative tne-att<t)"6 cu, Consuetudinal me<ttl<ti> 
cu. — " Conditional mood. Has the same termination in all its 
persons as the Potential." — Yes ; but of very different initial in- 
flections, which are not here shewn ; and a variation of form if 
the verb be absolutely potential or contingently so, not pointed out 
in this, or in any other Irish grammar hitherto published. These in 
general are pretty well treated. — The Irregular verbs are declined 
satisfactorily. — On the Particles he does not bestow much attention, 
but in the little that is said, there is an error in admitting the pre- 
position £um amongst those that do not coalesce with other words 
in composition. It may be asked, of what words are cu%<itn and 
the other persons of the personal pronouns compounded, when 
coalesced with this preposition ? 

Syntax. — In Rule 5 on the Article, m should be excepted with 
{, There are other inconsiderable errors under this head, which 
our limits prevent us from noticing. 

Of Substantive and Adjective. — In Rule 1, where he mentions 
the infinitive of transitive verbs, he should have added the active par- 
ticiple. — In Rule 2, the adjective TDe-tt^g in the genitive plural is 
erroneously inflected. It is made no&yps instead of troe-<tji5. — In Rule 
3, the adjective tHjn is put in a masculine form in concord (discord 
rather) with a feminine noun, viz. " be-dn wijtf"- How these numerous 
errors could have been committed by a person taking upon himself to 
publish a book for the instruction of others, is to me inconceivable. 
In Rule 9, relating to numeral adjectives, he says that " T?tt, two, 
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and all the multiples of ten prefixed to a notin, have the noun in the 
singular rtumber, as x& ^e-dft. two men, "o<t fse-rtft -oe-ttg" (observe, the 
letter f is not aspirated in either of these examples), " twelve 
men, *$£& c^ay twenty trees,, n\)W rmtfcgc a thousand horse- 
men. But if an adjective follows the noun, the adjective must 
be in the plural number, as /Oct CfWti) tHOftd." — These are glar- 
ing errors — for in the first case, the noun is in the genitive plural 
indefinite, being " Twenty of tree9, a thousand of horsemen ;"— 
and in the last the grammarian was not aware, that plurality does 
not commence in our noun, nor consequently in the adjective at- 
tendant on that noun, when the numeral is prefixed, until it goes as 
far as the number three. The example given by him, viz, t& 
cjtdiy tMO|i<tj should be «o# c^<ti) -witty. Moreover, he does not aspi- 
rate thee, which "Ott requires, when the initial of the noun is as- 
pirable, a plural adjective is placed in concord with a noun in 
the singular number. 

The preceding remarks made on the comparison of adjectives 
are applicable to the 10th Rule. — The Syntax of the Pronoun is 
properly treated, except Rule 9, on the demonstrative ^o. This 
should, after the noun or adjective to which it has a reference, be 
preserved without variation as an indeclinable pronoun, and not 
changed into <f <t, {) or ^e- ; for these are the forms of the in- 
crease of nouns, adjectives, pronouns and verbs, and should not be 
confounded with the demonstrative .{O. The verbs are properly 
treated, though there is room for further illustration ; as is also the 
remainder of Syntax. He has omitted Prosody. 

My task is now completed, and on the whole I may pronounce 
this the most erroneous Irish grammar ever compiled. I have been 
particularly attentive to point out the deficiencies and errors of 
this work, as being the last production of the kind ("except a few 
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elementary school books) that has appeared, in order that our 
language should not appear such a heap of inconsistencies, as would 
deter the studious from its cultivation. 

Several treatises have been written on the modern Scottish 
dialect of the Irish language, which neither our limits nor design 
allow us to enter into. The best of the grammatical kind is the 
Rev. Mr. Stewart's Gaelic Grammar, which is deservedly admired 
as a critical and philosophical explanation of that dialect. 

It may, and very reasonably, (be expected by those who shall 
read the foregoing remarks, that the author of them should; point 
out a better system of grammar than those which he has animad- 
verted upon. The writer can assure them that he has already pre? 
pared for press a grammar both theoretical and practical, formed 
on the genius of the language, the result of many years considera- 
tion of the subject, which he has been deterred from publishing 
from the little encouragement. works of that nature have met with 
from the public. It is evident, from the nature of many of the.eiw 
rors here pointed out, .that they could be fully or properly discussed 
only in a grammar. Should any prospect even of trifling encourage- 
ment appear, the work alluded to may be published at some future 
period. 

Having treated of the Grammars, we shall next take a survey of 
our Glossaries, Vocabularies and Dictionaries, in order that we 
may ascertain what has been achieved or left undone, and see if any 
mode can be pointed out for supplying any deficiencies which may 
appear in this department of Irish Philology. 

Glossaries are the first in order with respect to antiquity. Of 
these there are many in manuscript explaining difficult words. 
Some may be found in the Book of Ballimote in the possession of 
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the Royal Irish Academy, in the Book of the O'Kellys of Hy- 
Maine, lodged, I believe, in the Office of Arms, Dublin, and in 
other ancient vellum collections which we have seen. The princi- 
pal and most copious of these is — 

Satttt^n Cbo^itujc:— CORMAC's GLOSSARY. 

This work is said to have been written by Cormac Mac Cuile- 
nan, Bishop and King of Cashell, in the 9th century. It is useful 
in explaining old and obsolete words. He shews their Etymology, 
and derives many from Latin, Greek and Hebrew, giving, at the 
same time, examples to elucidate their meanings. Many of these 
examples are taken from writers, whose works have long since pe- 
rished. With respect to Etymology and the interpretation of the 
antiquated words which it contains, as mentioned before, it is 
found useful ; but is defective in not comprizing the entire words of 
the language. The propriety of Cormac's deriving many of these 
words from foreign tongues may be doubted. Perhaps they might 
with more propriety be referred to their legitimate parent, the 
Celtic ; which, according to many learned writers, was in common 
with the Hebrew and the other Oriental languages a dialect of the 
original tongue, and from which the Greeks and Latins borrowed 
those words which bear an affinity in orthography and sense to 
those in the Irish. Much of Cormac's interpretation is now as ob- 
scure as the words which he explains. The latter are given accord- 
ing to the letters of the Alphabet, but are not in Dictionary order. 
This old work is highly deserving of publication. — The next Glos- 
sary which I shall notice is the 
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tfbfittf focal— or O'DUGAN's GLOSSARY. 

This Glossary was written by John O'Dugan, (chief poet of the 
O'Kellys of Hy Maine in Connaught,^) who lived in the 14th cen- 
tury. It is in verse, and consists of 7.3 ranns of 4 quartans 
each. The author was a distinguished Irish antiquary as well as 
poet. In this Glossary he gives the Synonyma generally understood 
in his time. To him some of the moderns are much indebted, 
and his work deserves publication with Cormac's Glossary. The 
other unpublished Glossaries, written by various writers, come ge- 
nerally under the description given of the preceding. If all were 
collected and printed with the above, it would be doing mueh for 
the ancient language of Ireland. 

Before we proceed to the works of this nature already in print, it 
may be worth while to direct the attention of the student to two or 
three unpublished Irish Dictionaries or Vocabularies yet remaining 
in manuscript.* The first of these is in Latin and Irish, and was 
compiled in the year 1662 by the Rev. Richard Plunkett of Trim, 
of whom Lluyd speaks in high terms of praise. It is a most 
valuable work. It contains copious explanations of the Latin 
words by a great number of Irish, and in it are to be found many 
words not inserted in any printed work of a similar nature. It is 
very scarce. The autograph is preserved in Marsh's Library, St. 

• A monumental inscription in the church of Athlone informs us that Mathew de Renzie, 
who died in the year 1634, compiled an Irish Grammar, Dictionary and Chronicle, which 
it is probable were destroyed during the wars of 1641 Mr. Philip Fitzgibbon, an emi- 
nent Irish scholar, who died in Kilkenny, in 1792, compiled an Irish Dictionary, containing 
upwards of 400 close quarto pages, which, with other MSS. he bequeathed to the Rev. Mr. 
O'Donnell, P. P. of St. John's, city of Kilkenny. This circumstance is alluded to in hopes that it 
may lead to a recovery of the Dictionary. 
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Patrick's Cathedral, Dublip. A copy is to be found in Trinity 
College Library, and another in the possession of the Rev. 
Patrick Wall, P. P. of Mothill, in the Diocese and County 
of Waterford, to whose kindness for the use of it I am much in- 
debted. — The second manuscript Dictionary, alluded to, is in Irish 
and English. It was compiled about the year 1 739 byTeige O'Neagh- 
ten, and is preserved in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin.— 
The third Manuscript Dictionary was compiled, in English, Latin 
and Irish, by. a Mr. Crab, who lived near Dublin about the year 
1750. Proposals and specimens of this work were printed in that 
year, but the author had no encouragement to proceed. It was in 
the Library of General Vallancey, after whose decease it was pur- 
chased for Doctor Adam Clarke, and brought to England. 

I shall now return to my principal object, which is that of the 
printed works of this nature, and of these the first that appeared was, 

•f aclfyf. -mo Srtn^ti nu<t 5<w}"pe-jl5e-. 

A new Vocabulary 9T Expositor oj 'the. frifih Language*--? 
Octavo. — Lou vain, 1643. 

This Vocabulary was compiled by the Rev. Michael O'Clery, one 
of the annalists of Donegall, or the " Four masters," and aq excellent 
scholar and antiquary. Though the number of words is few, yet it is 
highlyestimaled by Lexicographers from the propriety of the selection, 
and the accuracy of the explanations. It gives the Etymologies of 
many words, and examples to shew their meanings. The nature of the 
work is well explained in the Irish Preface prefixed to it, which we 
shall here translate. 

" Be four things known to those who are resolved to read 
the following little work. First ; that we have not inserted 
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any word therein, as the interpretation of the difficult words of 
our maternal tongue, except those which we have found explained 
by the most able, learned and intelligent masters m the abstruse 
parts of the Irish language, living in our own time, or those which 
we have heard expounded. Among those learned men are chiefly 
Boetiu9 Roe Mac Egan, Torna O'Molconry, Malachy Modardha 
Q'Mulconry and Lughaidh O'Glery ? and though each of these be 
eminently learned, we bavey for the most part, adopted the interpre- 
tation of Boetius, because it was from him we have received, and also 
by him have found written, with- others/ the interpretation of those 
words of which we treat; Moreover, because he is the most celebrat- 
ed sage in this department of science, as is evident from the cha- 
racter given of him by the above mentioned Lughaidh, in the 
following verses composed for him after his death' : 

Neither Atliairae, father of science, 
Nor Dalian Forgaill the chief sage, 
Nor Neide erudite or Feircheirtne, 
With him are to be compared. 

The abstruse treatises of our ancestors' laws, 
The energetic language of our bards, 
Which, to our own knowledge, were long locked up, 
Their treasures, by our barfl, have been unfolded. 

We know many learned men in this science, even in modern 
times, to wit, John O'Mulconry, in his own time, chief Preceptor to 
those already mentioned, and to the men of Ireland in antiquities, 
flann Mac Carbry Mac Egan, still living, and others not here 
named : But because few only bfthe books" which they have glossed 
have fallen into our hands at this side ofthe ocean, where we are in 
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exile, we have it not in our power to adopt their interpretation, ex- 
cept in a few instances. 

Secondly ; Be it known to you, that those works from which 
we have extracted these words, which those persons already men- 
tioned, who were recently teaching, glossed and expounded, are 
The Amhra Choluim Cille — the Dialogue of the two Sages — The 
Festology of the saints — The Festology of Gorman — Book of 
Hymns — Vocabularies — The life of Patrick — Old Vellum Manu- 
scripts — and old books on paper, in which I have found many ob- 
scure words expounded — the Forus Focal — a treatise called, A 
sister to wisdom is philosophy, and a great portion of the other 
books expounded by the said Boetius. 

Thirdly ; Be it known to the reader, that we intend no more, 
in compiling this little work, than to give some portion of know- 
ledge to youths and to the ignorant, and to stimulate the learned, 
whom we have already mentioned, to give a more improved and 
copious work of this nature. The reason why we have not spoken 
here more at large of the various meanings of the words which 
the learned ascribe to many of them, and that we have forborne to 
shew the derivation of many more, is, that the study of such things 
belong rather to men of science, and not so necessary for all to be 
acquainted with, as it is to be able to read and understand the old 
books. 

Fourthly ; Be it known to the young and ignorant, who are resolv- 
ed to learn to read the ancient books (a remark not necessary for the 
learned of my fellow countrymen) that the authors seldom minded 
writing a slender vowel with a broad or a broad with a slender, or 
aspiration of consonants, such as b, c, ~b, <£, &c. and even seldom 
placed an accent over a vowel. They also commuted one letter for 
another, such as c for 5 and c for x> ; for instance, cloc for clo$, 
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ttgac for ttgtt-o, be-ac for be-a%, ccrol<f6 for ccrotdc, <tftc for <tjro. 
They also substituted <te- for <to, tfj for <to) and 0) for no) as <te-"6 
for <to"D, c<t€-t for c<tot, and b<tj and even bo) for b<i0j. In old 
books they also wrote e- for <t ; as "0)6- for "Dj<t, cje- for cj<t, and such 
others: They also wrote indifferently <t, and r one for another at 
the end of a word ; as, {omipln, fow^to, {omfilu, &c." 

Thus far the Preface. — The words and explanations are printed 
in the Irish character, and most of them are to be found in the sub- 
sequent publications of Lluyd and O'Brien. 

LLUYDs IRISH DICTIONARY— Fo«o.— Oxford, 1707. 

The next Dictionary of our language published was the Latin, 
British and Irish comparative vocabulary of Lluyd and his Irish- 
English Dictionary, to be found in his Arehoeoiogia, in the year 
1707. This work can never be sufficiently appreciated, or too 
highly praised, and is deserving the Etymologist's closest attention. 
It is, however, to be regretted, that it is not more copious, and that it 
omits the derivations and other accidents of our language in the 
Irish-English part. 

MAC CURTIN's ENGLISH-IRISH DICTIONARY :-^ 

Quarto — Paris, 1732. 

This is the only English-Irish Dictionary extant, (except an 
abridgment for the use of schools,) and it is used only for want of a 
better. The English words are now, for the most part, quaint and 
obsolete ; but there are some Irish words interspersed, which the 
Irish-English Lexicons do not contain. A good English-Irish 



Dictionary is a desideratum in our Literature, and the want of it a 
great inconvenience to learners of our Language. 

O'BRIEN'S IRISH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY— Quarto.— 

Paris, 1768. 

The Preface to this work is excellent. It is a learned dis- 
course on the antiquity of our language and its affinity to others. 
The Remarks which precede each of the Tetters are valuable ; and 
more than one of our Lexicographers have been beholden to them. 
Vallancey, in compiling his Grammar, has drawn largely from 
them, when treating of the letters. This Dictionary is chiefly 
compiled from Celery's, Phinkett's, and Lluyd's Vocabularies, but 
wants thousands of words stall existing in the written and living 
language. So far r however, as it extends it is tolerably perfect. 
The derivation of many words is given, as are also several examples 
or quotations to ithsstrate the meanings of those which are obsolete 
or obscure. But at the same time, some of the practically useful 
points of a Dictionary are omitted, sueh as- the Genders of Nouns, 
Parts of Speech, &c. The number of words is uselessly encreased, 
by repeating the same word as often as it has a different meaning, 
which should never be done, except when it is of different gen- 
ders or parts of speech. No reason is given for this departure from 
the established and more economical rule in Lexicography of 
affixing all the different varieties, of signification, with the above 
exceptions^ to the same word. in the original. Though adopted by 
Doctor O'Brien's predecessors, O'Clery and Lluyd, and even since 
his time,, it is liable to objections.. Notwithstanding the adoption 
of this plan, Doctor O'Brien has not, in many instances, given all 
the meanings of the words, but to recompence for this defect 
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many topographical and genealogical notices are interspersed 
throughout, which are interesting to the general reader. 

The next treatise of this, nature that made its appearance was, 

SHAW's GAL1C DICTIONARY.— Quarto.— London, 1778. 

This work, though chiefly confined to the Scottish dialect of the 
Gaelic, yet contains so much of the language of Ireland, that its 
want would be sensibly felt by the student, and this, consequently, 
entitles it to notice in this department of our national literature. A 
great portion of it was extracted by the learned and indefatigable 
author from ancient Irish Manuscripts, as he candidly acknowledges 
in the Preface, and; to it the latest Dictionary of our language is in- 
debted for considerably more assistance than has been candidiy ac- 
knowledged. The Preface is excellent, and as his plan is similar 
to that of O'Rr jen, with very few exceptions, the same remarks are 
applicable to both* 

VALLANCEY's PROSPECTUS OF A DICTIONARY OF 
THE AIRE COTI OR ANTIENT IRISH.— 

Quarto. — Dublin, 1803. 

This curious work presents a remarkable instance of intellectual 
vigour at a very advanced period of life, and of the unabated zeal 
and perseverance with which the learned author pursued his fa- 
vourite theory, nearly to the termination of a long and honourable 
life. It is, however, more adapted for the Oriental antiquary than 
for the practical Irish scholar. The studious reader is therefore re- 
ferred to the Prospectus itself, where he will be gratified with proofs 
of Etymological penetration and acuteness, and to a paper in the 
Edinburgh Review, (1803) in which, this work and the system laid 
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down therein are rather severely treated. The critic has, however, 
made several judicious remarks on the ancient language and litera- 
ture of Ireland.*' This Prospectus was, I believe, the latest produc- 
tion of any consequence of the venerable author. 

* Vol. 2. page 16. — The following extract from this critique may serve to convey a general 
idea of the modern opinions of our Scottish neighbours, on the subject of the ancient literature 
of Ireland. 

" The ancient language of Ireland has long deserved the attention of the learned, both from 
the intimate connection which it holds with the history of the British islands, and the neglected 
state in which it has hitherto been suffered to perish. Though now confined to the mountains of 
Scotland and a few of the widest Irish counties, it possesses many qualities which merit an accurate 
examination ; it is entitled to a share of the labours of the Philologist, on account of its anti- 
quity ; and particularly endeared to a patriotic Briton as the primitive language of his country. 
More imporant reasons might have induced the antiquary to study it, and transmit it to poste- 
rity. A considerable number of ancient MSS. the work of the dark and middle ages are written 
in Irish. The monks of that kingdom, without deserving tlje praise of being more enlightened than 
their brethren on the continent, had, however, the good fortune to escape, in some measure, the 
Saxon and Danish conquests, which extinguished learning in Britain. Ireland possesses many MSS. 
of old laws, poems, romances, chronicles, &c. which were not composed by pagans, though at a time 
when Britain was comparatively illiterate. The stories of Oisein, Fin, and his heroes may be better 
learned from Irish MSS. of the 12th than from ignorant Highland traditions of the 19th century. Such 
a height of discredit have these traditions now attained, that since the publications of Macpherson, 
no candid inquirer dare trust in them, even when they are supported by the most respectable 
authority. Irish or Highland MSS. older than the beginning of the 18th century, must alone 
determine the authenticity of the poems ascribed to Ossian. Such extracts of these MSS. as 
are useful for any literary purpose, ought to be published by the joint labours of the Irish and 
Highland literati. The time is for ever fled, when a Highlander might forge what he pleased, 
and tell the world that it was a translation. Why does no sober antiquary compile a Dic- 
tionary of the Irish from authentic MSS. and printed books without one particle of Etymology. 
(The critic seems to have been unacquainted with Shaw's work.) The various senses of the Vo- 
cables should be taken from existing writings and the vernacular dialects of Ireland and Scotland. 
The orthography should be adjusted from MSS. or correct philological analogy ; not from any 
theoretical derivations with which even the quotations of some Celtic Philologists have been cor- 
rupted. Instead of this scientific labour, the Caledonian and Hibernian antiquaries waste long 
lives and respectable learning, in estabhshishing fictions, which a child would ridicule, and in 
torturing the pliable orthography of a barbarous dialect, to give it a fanciful resemblance to San- 
scrit or Phoenician. Smith's Gaelic antiquities, the writings of the two Macphersons and all the 
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O'REILLY'S IRISH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, —Quarto. 

—Dublin, 1821. 

This is the latest and most copious Dictionary published. The 
author had considerable advantages over any of his predecessors in 
the way of printed materials for his compilation, and he appears to 
have industriously and copiously profited by them. Independently of 
these resources, he obtained the MS. collections of the late Mr. Ha- 
liday, prepared for a Dictionary of our language, which, notwithstand- 
ing the publication of the present work, it will be a matter of last- 
ing regret that this learned and ingenious youth did not live to pub- 
lish. For these reasons, it might be expected that the present Dic- 
tionary would, not only have excelled all those which preceded it, but 
even have approached to the wished-for perfection in a work of this 
nature. It was our intention here to have analyzed it minutely, but 
having already nearly exceeded our limits, we must be contented 
with a cursory view of what the author has achieved, and what he 
has left undone. The mere collection of words is a task that re- 
quires more labour than ability, and in this respect our author has 

works of General Vallancey, are thus either a chaos of Etymology or a heap of false history and 
fanciful hypotheses. One solitary Gaelic publication, the Grammar by Mr. Stewart of Moulin, 
deserves to be exempted from this charge. The author has obtained the praise of General Val- 
lancey, because he understands Hebrew ; we, on the other hand, should have been more dis- 
posed to bestow upon him our own praise, had he understood no Hebrew at all, or rather made no 
use of it in that publication. Though we pretend to more knowledge of the oriental languages 
than of Irish, we know enough of the latter to assert that there is not a Hebrew or an Arabic 
type necessary in printing the dictionary which is to transmit it to posterity." — In this opinion, so 
far as transmitting our language to posterity, I fully agree with the critic, but when he decries 
its connection with the Hebrew, I am induced to doubt his knowledge of either. 

VOL XV. K 
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certainly exceeded his predecessors.* The remarks on the letters 
are taken from O'Brien's Dictionary. He has given, in general, 
the genders of nouns and the parts of speech to which the several 
classes of words belong, and, in many instances, quoted authorities 
from our old authors, to exemplify the meanings. The several 
words are also given in Italic letters for the use of those who do not 
use or understand the Irish characters. All these are so many 
useful additions to the former Dictionaries, and as they must have 
been attended with considerable expence and labour, entitle the 
author to the thanks of the Irish scholar. Though, thus, much has 
been achieved, yet many valuable and necessary parts have been left 
undone. The pointing out the position of the accent in the word 
is wholly omitted, as also the pronunciation of the words and their 
etymology and cognates in the Celtic dialects ; neither are their affi- 
nities traced to other languages. Many admit of a fuller interpreta- 
tion and more extended signification, and their literal and figurative 
meanings should be pointed out. Of some the parts of speech are 
not marked, and many of the verbs are given in certain states, 
without pointing out the root, or conjugation, or even their denomi- 
nation. In many instances words are not in alphabetical or strict 
dictionary order, and those so misplaced may be well deemed as 

* The author has stated, in the title page, that his work " contains upwards of twenty thou- 
sand words that never appeared in any former Irish Lexicon" ! ! ! It is necessary that the student 
should understand this statement. He has followed O'CIery, Lluyd, O'Brien, and particularly 
Shaw (whose Galic Dictionary he made the ground-work of his production) in repeating the 
same word generally as often as it has different meanings. These repetitions are all included in 
the total number, so that the same word is enumerated several times. There was no necessity 
for this numerical ostentation, the author having, as noticed above, considerably added to the col- 
lection of words in most of our former Lexicons. 
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lost, and in some of the examples he has not given the proper mean- 
ing, and, in some instances, has converted verbs into substantives. 
The author says, a When I was making my collection it never oc- 
curred to me that the words used in daily conversation, and familiar 
to myself, might have been omitted by former compilers, and taking 
it for granted that they were not omitted, I never examined further 
into the matter." This extraordinary oversight induced a supple- 
ment, which renders reference to the volume both tedious and 
troublesome. The omission of thousands of words, still to be found 
in the written and living language, not inserted in this Dictionary, is 
no imputation on the author, who is rather entitled to credit for the 
number he has given. The words alluded to, if gleaned and properly 
illustrated, would render the study of our language easy, and prove a 
key to the treasures of our manuscripts. 

A Lexicon supplying all these defects is still a desideratum. 
Such a work would prove a valuable treasure in Irish Philology, 
and be the means of bringing to light much useful matter wrapped 
up , in the obscurity of ancient documents. The specimen of an 
Irish Dictionary subjoined to these remarks would be followed up 
by the writer, if it were found adequate to supply those deficiencies j 
and to make it of more utility, would be preceded by a Grammar, 
to which reference could be made, particularly containing Principles 
of Pronunciation, Rules for Genders, Declensions, &c. But appre- 
hending the want of reasonable encouragement, he feels it his duty 
to leave these his humble observations on record, hoping that 
should such a work be hereafter patronized, they may prove, in 
some degree, useful to the author, and whoever he may be, his suc- 
cess in such a national undertaking will be attended with the 
writer's warmest wishes. 

k 2 
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The writer cannot conclude without expressing his grateful ac- 
knowledgments to James Hardiman, Esq. author of the History of 
Galway and other works relating to Ireland, to whose knowledge of 
the language and antiquities of the country he is indebted for many 
useful observations, and whose rare collection of manuscripts was 
imparted with a liberality equalled only by his zeal for promoting 
every measure connected with Irish literature : — to the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Drummond, D. D. author of the charming poem on the 
Giant's Causeway, whose successful study of our language evinces 
the facility with which it may be acquired, and induces a hope 
that with the aid of his talents some of the neglected and beautiful 
poetry of Ireland may yet be restored :r-^and to his dear and early 
friend, the Rev. Simon Walsh, of East-lane chapel, Bermondsey, 
London, the Patriot, the Gentleman and the Scholar, who first 
fostered the writer's propensities for those pursuits in which he him- 
self so much excels, and the memory of whose accumulated kind- 
nesses will ever remain deeply engraven on his heart. 
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A SCALE OF THE QUANTITIES OF THE VOWELS 

WITH THEIR CORRESPONDING ENGLISH SOUNDS. 





Vowel*. 


Quantity. 


Examples. 


Pronunciatioi 


i. Meaning. 


Coi 


. Eng. sounds. 


(f. 


1. 


long, deep and broad 


la 


1 

la 


a day 


a in call 




2. 


short and broad 


tape 


2 

tart 


thirst 


a 


than 




3. 


obscure 


bona 


3 

dona 


bad 


a 


menace 




4. 


diphthongal 


/iotoa^c 


4 

radharc 


sight, view 


• y 


rye 


< 


"5.* 


diphthongal 


ball 


dall 


blind 


aoo 


closely sou 


i 


1* 


diphthongal 


tatSajfrt 


6 

: tabnairt 


giving 


ou 


thou 


e. 


1. 


long and slender 


pS 


i 
re 


time 


a 


made 




2. 


short and slender 


le 


2 

le 


tvith 


e 


met 




3. 


obscure 


majr*e 


. 3 

maise 


beauty 


e 


judgment 


j. 


1. 


long, slender and squeezed 


m;o 


i 
min 


smooth 


e 


me 




2. 


slender and short 


m;l 


2 

mil 


honey 


i 


pin 


0. 


1. 


long, open and broad 


mo/t 


i 
mor 


great 


o 


more 




2. 


short and broad 


eoftc 


2 

tore 


a boar 


u 


but 




3. 


obscure 


cnoc 


s 
cnoc 


a hill 


u 


bull 




4. 


diphthongal 


"ooh 


4 

donn 


brown 


ou 


sound 


u. 


1. 


long, broad and obtuse 


■QUp. 


i 
tur 


a tower 


oo 


pool 




2. 


short, broad and obtuse 


luc 


2 

luch 


a mouse 


u 


bull 



* The 5th and 6th sounds of ft, and the 4th of o are not analogical; they are used only 
in the Munster dialect ; and as there will be occasion, in the course of this work, to point out 
the Provincial modes of pronunciation, it has been considered necessary to admit them into the 
above scale. 
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THE SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS EXEMPLIFIED. 

I. CONSONANTS IN THEIR PLAIN STATE. 



Conso- 
nants. Examples. 

b in bajle 


THICK SOUNDS. 

Meaning. 

a town 


Cor. Eng. sounds. 

b in ball 


Conso- 
nants. Examples. 

b in bji> 


SLENDER SOUNDS 
Meaning. 

be thou 


Cor. Eng. sounds 

b in be 


c — c&jl 
b — b&;l 


quality 
grant 


c — call 
th — than 


c — cej/t 
b — bejjic 


wax 
alms 


k — keep 
d — dew 


p — frl 


a ring 


f — fall 


f — J« u /* 


grass 


/ — /ew 


*l — ftp 


a cry 
middle 


g — gall 


5— 5Su>< 
I — le;m 


sour 
a leap 


8 —gay 
I — /ieu 




m — mi 
n — n& 
p — po^ 


if 

nor 
tribe 


m — maw 


n) — me 


me 
not 
worm 


m — mew 

ti MAHV 


p — pore 


p — pe;r b 


it — new 
p — pew 


r — rW 


saying 
a heel 


r — raw 

s — saw 


ri — ftejm 
y* — f& 


course 
six 


r — ray 
ih — shade 


t — t& 


is 


ih — thaw 


c — ceob 


rope 


t — *utor 



II. ASPIRATED CONSONANTS. 



bi 


'n c b<v;le 


THICK SOUNDS. 


w 


in wall 


SLENDER SOUNDS. 

b in b;b was 


v in view 


c 
b 


— b&;l 

- f¥ 

— mam 

— pSf» 

-fat 


his quality 
his grant 
his ring 
his cry 
mother.' 
his tribe 
his heel 
his adze 


X 


in Greek 


6 — «. cejjx 
b — bej/tc 
f — peun 

i— &w 

m — meuft 
P — ?Vf° 

e — teub 


his wax 
his alms 
his grass 
his tallow 
my Jinga- 
his worm 
his love 
his rope 


X in Greek 

y— yet- 
Silent 

y in yet 
v — wein 
/— /ew 
h — hark 
h — /mre 


F 

i 

m 
P 

r 


Silent 


w 

/ 
h 
h 


water 
four 
hool 
haw 



* For the thick sounds of I and n, of b and j, and also of c thick and slender, we have 
no corresponding English sounds. In the following Model of a Dictionary, when it becomes ne- 
cessary, in the pronouncing part, to express the various sounds of the Consonants, both plain 
and aspirated, their thick sounds are marked in the Roman letter, and the slender sounds 
in the Italic. 
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S5» (71.) la, tart, dona, radbarc, dall, tabhairt ;- re, le, maise ; — mill, mil ; — mor, tore, eaoe, donn ; — tnr, loch. 

bd«, 6idh j-cd«7, ciii \-A4il, d&rc ;-(dU, fiat :-gdir, geur ;-\dr, /eim [ -md, mi :-nd, »i ;-f6r,peisi ;-rdd*, righ ;-sd«, *e ;-td, feud. 

bhoiVe, bkidh;-chdil, efceir ;-Ahdil, dhiiic ;-(hdil,fhiur ;-ghdir,ghe\x j-mhom, mhiut ;-ph6r,phi\s& ;-shail, shenrc ;-t\idl, theud 
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<f . ai/nj. <(n ceub Ijfcjjt be'n n-<fj&cjb;rt 
nuoijb jAOjbejtxe. — The first letter of 
the modern Irish Alphabet. It is 
called ajlm from the Palm-tree, and 
the word «;tm is derived from <x;l, 
arms, and ejm, valiant : Palm being 
given as a token of victory, to the va- 
liant in arms. 

In the bobel-loc of Forchern con- 
tained in the ujta;eept, and in the 
o jam and beji-lujf-njon Alphabets, pre- 
served in the books of Leacan and 
Ballimote, b holds the first place ; and 
the vowels follow each other in order, an 
instance not known, it is said, in any 
other language. According to Forchern 
in the bobel-lot Alphabet, each letter 
took its name from the person who 
invented it ; but according to the be;c- 
lujf-njon alphabet, the names of the 
letters are derived from trees, 

<f is one of the three broad vowels, 
and the characteristic or leading vowel 
of the three diphthongs «e, «;, AO, 

VOL. xv. 



and the triphthong ixoj, called, by our 
grammarians, <Mi)<x^co;ll and <nm«n- 
cojll, i. e. diphthongs. It has three, 
pure analogical sounds ; the first as 
heard in the word l<\, a day, corres- 
ponding to the German a, and to ate 
in English, in the word law, or a in 
call: — the second as heard in the 
word ta/ie, thirst, corresponding to 
a in the English word than : — and 
the third as heard in the word, bona, 
bad, corresponding to a in the word 
menace. In the last, <\ is commutable, 
in the middle and end of words, 
with o and u obscure. Independently 
of the three pure sounds, this letter 
has three others, mixt or diphthongal : — 
The first is heard in the first syllable 
of the word /t<U&«/ic, sight; but it 
never has this sound in any situation, 
except when followed in the first syl- 
lable of a word by £> or j followed by 
a vowel or I, m,n, or j\ in the se- 
cond syllable, as, abftric, a horn s <xfcrt«r>, 

L 
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12 J 4 

IjjjS* (71.) la, tart, dona, radhare, 



S 
dall, 



6 . 1 2 S 

tabliairt ; — re, le, inaise ;- 



I 2 
-rain, mil 



1 
-mor, 



2 
tore. 



J 

cnoc 



donn ; — tur, Inch. 



adoration,- <xbl<\C<\b, burying, &c it cor- 
responds with y in the word thy .- — The 
second and third sounds are peculiar 
to Munster, and the districts adjoining 
it; the second sound is given by the 
Momonians, when it is followed in the 
first syllable of a dissyllabic word 
by U> ffl or ft ; as ball a member, <xm 
time, pah feeble ; this sound resembles 
that of a in the English word than and 
oo in the word pool, sounded as closely 
and rapidly together as possible: the 
third sound is heard, when -a. is followed 
in the first syllable of a word by B or 
m followed by a vowel or I, n or r}, 
as heard in the words tah<X]ft, amlajb, 
goimna, <j.m^<ty*, 8tc. corresponding to 
ou in the English word sour, aud in 
some districts they give it the sound of 
oo, as heard in the English word pool. 
The Conacians and Ultonians, in these 
cases, give <i the analogical second 
sound, as heard in the word tape 
thirst ; and they are justifiable in 
doing so on pure principles of ana- 
logy- 

These diphthongal sounds of <x and 
the 4th of o, as marked in the scale 
of the vowels at the head of the page, 
and the sonnds of e<Ji and ]0 in the 
same situations as <t and o, described 
above ; sounding p for n, as Cft&m for 
cntxm ; and in some places n for /t, as 
i>nu)f for ojtufy"; — t like c, as fjtut 
pronounced by some /";tuc ; jtjot, jtjoc ; 
cjot, c;oc, &c. — and b when at the 
termination of verbs is sounded in 
certain tenses and moods by the Mo- 
monians, as 5,.c, b and id. These, 
with the position of the accent are, in 
a great measure, the cause of that di- 
versity of pronunciation which is pecu- 
liar to the inhabitants of the respective 
districts of Ireland. 

This letter has several meanings, and 



varies its sound to express many of 
them. 

3 

1. <t. a. Article. — (Hebrew n, he, Greek 
o, )), to,) the. 

This is a contracted mode of 
writing the article <xo, and in that case 
it should be apostrophized, thus, (a',) to 
point out the omission of the n, and 
to prevent the ambiguity, which other- 
wise would attend it, if not distinguished 
from the other parts of speech which it 
has the power to express : — 

Example, fc&jjrjc (a) f e<X/t vpeun, 
for i<x)n]c (<\n) fea/t t/tetw. 



The former means, " Her mighty man 
The latter < — 



, jj 



came. 
" The mighty man 
came." 



A writer, therefore, if he intend to 
avoid ambiguity, in his style, should be 
cautious not to write the article in that 
contracted manner. In ancient MSS. 
it is often written j, jn, jh and jnh. 

When the article <xn precedes a noun 
masculine in the Genitive case singu- 
lar, whose initial letter is a vowel, or 
f followed by a vowel, or I or /t, some 
writers abusively divide it, leaving the 
letter a alone, and joining the n to the 
noun, without even an apostrophe or 
hyphen between them which might 
serve to shew that n does not radically 
form part of the noun. Ex. loii/KXb a 
noj/t, literally, " the splendour of their 
gold," though the meaning intended 
to be conveyed is, the splendor of the 
Gold; — be;/ie<\b «i npd%m<X)p, end of 
the harvest. These should be lon/tftb 
<xn 5)}t, — be;/teab an pojnxvj/t. 

2. <f . a. s. f. Taken materially or for it- 
self. It is called *;lm, the Elm or 
Palm-Tree. 
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if. tf. 

baa, Mdh \-ciil, cilt \-idil, rfeirc ;-fdi7, /eur ;-g<itr, gear ,-Wr, Jeim ;-mti, me ;-nd, »( ;-pdr,peisd ;-tddh'rigii ;-sdil ,st ;- tii, feud. 
bhaile, Miidh ;-ch<iH,c*eiri-dha!7,dfteirc ;-fhdi/,/Wuir ;-gh<Sir,gteir;-mham, mhim ;-f\icr,pkeisd ;-shdil, sheaxc ;-lhdl, Mend. 



1 

3. <(. a. s. m. [Declension here accord- 
ing to the Grammar to be prefixed.] 
(Pun. K, a mountain.) 1. ajtb, cnoc. 
2. c&ft/i, ca/d>ab. 3. 50 jr;o jajtba ; 
a/tbee;ro, jiat, fon<Xf, feun, pact- 
m<x/", ty^-eac, b^e;^-. — Altitudo, collis ,• 
currus, plaustrum, rheda ,• Met. rf%- 
ntVaS) faustitas, prosperifas. — Height, 
hill ; car, chariot ; Fig. dignity, luck, 
happiness, prosperity, affluence, in- 
crease. 

1. " pu;l bam ajcne a;be .;. ata Ijom 
no agam ajtne an cnr-jc f). OClery. 
'2. &c. (Here give > authorities for the 
other meanings.) ab is the true writing 

of this word. 
3 

4. <f. a. Possessive Pronotm. [Here shew 
the affinities.] pOfiajnm p-ealfcac, a 
cjalluj geaf ^ealb, a bajnea^, 1. lejj-, 

2. lej. 3. teo. — suus, sua, suum. — ■ 
his, her, its, their. 

1. <fguf b'a;tjn fe bpeabmanac (a) 
ij%e. Gen. 44. v. 1. 

2. <T -grf njop a;tjn fe ; no 50 /tug 
(a) ceubmac. Math. I. 25. 

3. " fl& majjtfcjjteaba lean C;tjo^c 
<xh (a) ngn;oma/tea;b." T. O'Sullivan's 
Irish Poems. 

When this letter means his, the ini- 
tial of the noun to which it refers, if a 
mutable consonant, requires aspira- 
tion ; as o. capall, his horse, a bOjiuf, 
his door, a eatam, his land : but if the 
initial be a vowel, or any of the immu- 
tables I, n, yi, it suffers no change ; as, 
a o/i, his gold, a anam, his soul, a lam, 
his hand, a nam^b, his enemy, a jtojab, 
his choice. 

When it signifies her, the initial of 
the noun to which it has reference, if 
a consonant, suffers no change; as, 
a capall, her horse, a bO/tuj-, her door ,• 
but when a vowel is the initial, it re- 
quires h as a prefix ; as a b-o>i, her 
gold, a b-anam, her soul. 



When it signifies their, the initial, if 
a consonant of the influenced class, will 
require eclipsis ; as a g-capajll, their 
horses, a n-boj/y-e their doors ,• but if 
the initial be a vowel, it will take n 
prefixed; as a n-6/i, their gold; a n-aj/tg- 
eab, their silver. 

It has been asserted by our gram- 
marians that when a means her or 
their, it causes the initial of the noun 
to which it refers, if it be either of the 
immutables I, n or /t, to be sounded 
double : as a lam, her or their hand, 
a naj/te, her or their s/uwie, a /tejm, her 
or their course. This, however, is not the 
case, for these letters never suffer any 
variation in their sounds except that 
which is peculiar to all the consonants 
when followed by a broad or slender 
vowel. 

In the ablative case, when the prepo- 
sition, which precedes thispronoun, ends 
in a vowel, it requires n to be prefixed ; 
but a hyphen should be placed between 
the adventitious n and the a, thus (n-a) 
to distinguish it from the genitive sin- 
gular feminine, and the plural of both 
genders, and from the conjunction nu, 
nor, which is often found without an ac- 
cent, and the contraction of an a, /. e. 
na : Example, le n-a lajm, n-a 
g-ceapit ; (sometimes written 6«a) the 

n is used for the sake of euphony. 
3 
5. tt. a. Relative Pronoun. Invariable 
in both numbers and genders. [Here 
point out the affinities. J noc, noca. — qui, 
qua:, quod ; quern ; — That, who, which ; 
whom. 

If the initial of the verb which it 
precedes be an aspirable consonant, it 
will require aspiration, and the inflec- 
tion of the verb in the termination 
must be <Xf or axf in the present and 
future tenses, indicative mode, active 
voice ; as, bja (a) /ija gluj ggf an c/tujrie : 
— b;a (a) caomna^- a r^le o;b/ieaett : — 
l 2 
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<xn leAnb (a) j/tAbujjeAy; — n<x nejte 
(a) beAnpxy ye. 

Some writers use bo for A, particu- 
larly before a verb whose initial is a 
vowel; asb;A (bo) c;tuto;j, &c. but this 
liberty is abusive. 

3 

6. <C. a. A sign of the Infinitive mood, 
.j. bo, to ; as in English. [Affinities here.] 

This is abusively used for bo, /. e. to, 
as a sign of the Infinitive mood, as will 
be evident from the following ex- 
ample : — (a) be;e, for (bo) beje. The 
former of which means, his being, 
the latter, to be. It is never used ex- 
cept before a word that has a conso- 
nant as its initial. 

3 

7. U. a. An interrogative Adv. i. e. An. 
[Heb. \H, an. — Lat. aw.] — Whether. 

This is a contraction for An. It 
eclipses an initial mutable consonant in 
the verb ; as a b-jrujl, for An bjrojl ? A 
b-ta;njc ye, for An b-ea;n;c ye 1 It 
becomes a/i, ?'. e. An 710 in the past 
tense, and aspirates the initial, if a 
mutable consonant ; as A/t buAjljy, A/i 
cumAjy, for An po buA;l;y, An /io cumAjy. 

3 

8. u. a. Preposition, serving to the 
Ablative Case : a contraction of 1. An. 
2. Ag. 3. Ay. [Affinities.] Lat. /« ,- apud : 
a, ab, abs : e, ex. — In ; at ; out of, or 
from. 

1. When it means An, i. e. in, it 
eclipses the initial of the noun which it 
precedes, if it be a consonant of the 
influenced class; as a m-bAjle, in a 
town ; <x%-CO)\c<\)c, in Cork. The an- 
cients wrote ; for A, and ;n, )ti, and jnb 
for the An of the moderns. They were 
right in doing so , even the moderns, in 
their conjunctive pronouns, preserve 
that form ; as jonam, &c. 

2. When it signifies Ag, i. e. at, it 



seldom appears in that contracted form, 
except before active participles whose 
initials are consonants, and even so, it 
is abusively used ; as (a) buAlAb for 
(aj) buAtAb, a beating, a cjiU)i))u jab, 
for at cpujnfi gAb, collecting, &c. 

3. When it means Ay, i. e. out of or 

from, it has the first sound of a; as a 

bAjle, from home s " *f j* n<x ccjtr;n;« jAb 

A mojtiin be yeAnleAbfiAjb." &Cleiy, 

Preface to his Irish Dictionary. 

This preposition coalesces with the 
pronouns personal and possessive, as 
aid, in my, Ab, in thy. AjAm, AyAm, &c. 
For these refer to Grammar to be pre- 
fixed. 

It is also used emphatically (In this 
case it is abusively used for Ab or bo) 
before the present, past, and, some- 
times, the future tenses, indicative 
moods of verbs ; as a be;ft;m, / say, 
a bubAj^c me, J said : also before 
nouns, to form compound preposi- 
tions, adverbs and conjunctions; as 
A ha JA;b, against, i. e. An AgAjb, li- 
terally, in the face of. Ab-poguy, near, 
i. e. Aii and poguy. i. e. in contiguity ,• 
A noct, to-night, a mtt/\Ac, to-morrow, 
&c. 

It is also used as an inseparable pre- 
fix or preposition in composition, and 
is sometimes omitted ; as, AyloiJAb for 
ylonAb, telling or informing : Acob/tAb 
for cob/iAb, wishing, longing, desiring ,• 
&c. 

It is also used abusively by some 
writers when they separate it from y in 
the affirmative impersonal verb A/*, it 
is ,■ as, a ye, for Ay e, it is he } a y;, for 
Ay j, it is she ; a y;Ab, for Ay jAb, it is 
they. To remove ambiguity, it would 
be better to write the verb Ay (jf) to 
distinguish it from the prepostion Ay, 
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Mh, Wdh ;-eiil, ceir ;-idil, d&irc ,-tdil, /ear s-g<Kr, gkm ;-ldr, Kim ;-m<f , me j-rui, »i ;-por, peisd ;-r&», righ ;-$<&/, «e ;-t<S, teud. 
bhatfe, eMdh ;-ch(S»/, cfteir j-dhdi/, rf/jeirc ;-f hiiljhiur ;-ghdir, gheir ;-mham, mheui ;-phdr,pAeisd ;-shdil, shearc ;-thdl, tteud. 



out of ; and jy or ny, the contraction 
of «£«/* should be written 'a;- or 'uy. 

Q 

9. <f . a. Interjection. Or rather the Per- 
sonal Pronoun iu, obscurely sounded. 
An exclamation used in addressing ; a 
sign of the vocative case; the same as 
O in Latin and English ; — as <x b;a ; 
O Deus ; God. The initial of the 
noun and adjective that is addressed, if 
a mutable consonant, requires aspira- 
tion in both numbers and genders ; as 
« if bb;<x jle j;l na j:e;le 'o.r a ataj/t 

i>)l)f." T. O'Sullivan's Irish Poems. 

a 
ttb. ab. s. m. gen. sing, andnom.pl. <x;b 
or aba [Declension] according to the 
Grammar prefixed. \Heb. 3K, ab ; 
Chaldaic, 3K ab. Turkish aba. Greek, 
a.***. Latin, abbas. Spanish, abad. 
Calmuc Tartars, abagai. Hungarian, 
apa. Grisons, bab. Syracusan and 
Bythinian, pappas. Syriac, abba. Welch, 
abad. Armoric and Cornish, abad, aba- 
tae. Italian, papa.*] 1. ata;;t. 2. t;j- 
eartoa. 3. Uactdji&n majn^trteac. 
4. pjo j. <ibba/< no cu)f. — Pater; — domi- 
nus ,- abbas ,• — causa, occasio, gratia, vel 
ratio. — A father; — lord ; — abbot ;— a 
cause or reason. 1. " (Deflate ajri <xn 
($b) naorota Elias." Irish Sermons. 

2. " C& ixn .(t-ab) of c;pn <xn 
e-j-eapbp6janea;be." — Life of Colum- 
Cille in Irish MS. 

S. " boy C/tonan mc. Waejbbba (<f b) 
Cluanamc-no;r\" Tigernach, Annals, 
A. D. 638. 

4. " i% <xb<\." OCfery. 



tfb. ab. s. f. gen. sing. &;be. w. pi. aba. 

[Decl.] [Introduce the affinities here.] 

I. &p, opa. 2. ortta, eay-a/ila;jeaee. 

3. a-n-allob, aen m;on-a;nm;be, bujt 

no cj\eutu)fi.Simia. incantatio ; — 

antehac, animalcula. — An ape ; spell, 
incantation ; formerly any diminutive 
creature. 

1. (Here give authorities for the 
meanings.) 

ttbajbeaefc. ab'irf-ucht. s. f. gen. s. and n. 
pi. abojbeacta, [Decl.] — [Affinities] 
from <lb, abbot, ci;r, a place, and act, 
a state or condition. 

1. a/«y, ojfcfteab no phct c6ronu;be 
<xba. 2. be<ic<x aba : — abbatia ,• abbacy. 

1. (Authorities.) 

. 2 2 

<f bajb, ab'u. Adjective m. ««rf f. ge«. ««g. 
m. abajb. f. <xba;be; compar. abajbe 
[Decl.] from ab OTerf, mellow, and ea a 
passive-participial termination, which 
means being, existence, state, or condi- 
tion. [Affinities.] 

1. J,n<Mt, jnKatxna. 2. jrojrtbte, ;qm- 
IcM. 3. moc, bojc, luae. 4. t/tc-mba, 
y-ocmab, bun&jteac, bjonjmaleajbajng- 
e<xn. 5. geujt-meabrtac, luajc-;ntleac- 
cac, gljc, gar-ba, cljy-be, c/i;ona, ;m- 
leab/iac, c;on^jablac, bea/icairia;l. — 
Maturus, idoneum carptu ; — perfect 'us, 
integer ;—pra?maturu& ;—gravus, serins, 
solidus, firmus ; — prceacutus, ingeniosus, 
expertus, solers, sagax, prudens. — Ma- 
ture, ripe, mellow, fit to be pulled or 
plucked ; — perfect, complete: — early; 



* It was at first intended that this Model, in addition to the several accidents of each word, should contain ex- 
amples of the various meanings from our most approved writers, and also the affinities to other languages ; but, it 
was afterwards considered that the same end would be attained by confining it to one or two examples of each. The 
time and research requisite for satisfactorily treating any limited number of words in these respects, particularly 
the former, would, as it is evident to every scholar who has given any attention to these matters, suffice to 
complete a hundred fold the number in the general work. The places, however, where they should be introduced 
•ro pointed out.. For the same reason it was considered unnecessary to give all the meanings of the words. 
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of water that disembogues into the 
sea. 

(Authorities.) 

2 4 6 2 

ub/td. abh'ri. or abh'ri. s. f. g. s. # ftb^a, 
n. pi. <xb/i<xb<\ vel <xb;t<vjbe, <\b/tojbe, <xb- 
fiujbe. [Decl.]— -from <vb, swe£, a;i^ 
p&b, a saying. [Affinities.] _ 

1. ban, t>a»jn, nejmeab, ca;, pjlj- 
beact. 2. cajnt> dba^e, <xb;toib> ;tab, 
rta;bceac<tr\ ujit<xbft<x. — Poema, poesis ; 
sermo, locutio, loquela, logos. — A poem, 
poetry, speech, saying. 

1. (Authorities.) 



grave, serious, ingenious, cunning, ex- 
pert, inventive. 

1. (Authorities.) 

2 
•db. abh (ov) Adj. m. and f. gen. sing, 
masc. <vjb. f. Ajbe ,• — compar. <ube. 
[Decl.] [Affinities.] 

1. m)l)f, U<ty-ba. 2. aojbjfi, ;*ar"*m- 
ajt, tajtneaiTKHc. 3. fcjii, ceolmaji. — 
Dulcis ; — delectabilis ; — harmonictis.— 
Sweet, delicious ; — delightful ; — musical) 
sweet-sounding, melodious. 

]. (Authorities.) 

2 3 6 2 

<(b&c. abh'ac. Munster Dialect, abhuc, 

(ouck) s. m. gen. s. <xba;c ; n. p. abaje, 
<\bftc<\ or <\bca. [Decl.] from <v, height, 
and txxc, impediment, i. e. impeded 
growth or height. [Affinities.] 

1. frujne no ajnmjbe m)On no anbeag. 
2. mpn-pxf, maolaccw. 3. gabaj/tjn, 
majb/tjn, nomoM beag, <x eejbeaii pa. 
talmojn bo tabtanab poriajc ar- pell. 
Homunculus ; nanus, pumilio ,• canum ge- 
nus animalia subterranea indagans. — A 
manikin ; dwarf; terrier. 

1. (Authorities.) 

2 3 6 2 

■cTbatl. abh'ull or abhulf (oo-ull) s. m. gen. 
s. <xb<V)U, n. pi. <xbl<x i. e. aball* [Decl.] 
from <xb sweet and <xl nourishment or 
food. [Affinities.] 

1. to/tea no mecy <xn c/«i;n <tb<i)U; 
2. c;i<vn aball ; is. abmab <\n cytojn 
*b*jll. Pomum, malum. — An apple. 
(Authorities.) 
2202 
tfban. abh'un or abhun (owi) s. t". g. s. 
and n. pi. a;bne, i. e. ctba;ne. [Decl.] 
from ab, sweet, and an, water. [Affini- 
ties.] ab, aman, /"/tut_ bobft/i, fnu<xi}, 
mort-jajj-e uj^ce <x ^;ubld^, fijtecy 
no fnjjeaj- -amac jjr «n muj/i. — i-tfw- 
tw's, rivus, fuvius, flumen, aqua. — A 
river, a large stream or current 



With respect to the four forms 
of the nominative plural, in the last 
word, they are indifferently used by 
our writers. It is our duty here to 
point out to the learner, that these 
are various modes of inflection for 
forming the nominative plural of the 
noun. The first is preferable, because it 
is that which preserves the original 
structure of the word, and on which 
the dative and ablative cases plural 
can be formed by merely adding jb, and 
in the whole progress of the word 
through its inflections in forming the 
cases, the root is discernible ; conse- 
quently, according to the genius and 
analogy of the language, whose pecu- 
liar elegance, consists in preserving the 
radix, that mode of inflection is best 
which is most simple and regular, and 
which preserves the root invariable ; but 
those that destroy it should be reject- 
ed as abusive. All these forms, when 
pronounced, sound alike to the ear, 
but are not equally clear to the Ety- 
mologist's eye in tracing the etymon of 
the word. This diversity and indiffer- 
ence about the form of inflexion, have 
caused much embarrassment to learn- 
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ers, and in such cases render the lan- 
guage unsettled. 

.222 

<lcAbcim. ac'ud-umh (ocfri-tkuv.) s. m. g. s. 
and n. pi. acabajm, [Decl.]— -from 
acoijb, an abode, and bam, of the learned. 
[Affinities.] 

1. CIoca^, col<i;^-ce, apb-j-cojt ea- 
lotban a&uf <xoj teaba/iba. 2. Com- 
lu<xb<xjt barn no luce eoluj^ <xju^- <i/ib- 
pojloyme. — Academia — academy, 

]. (Authorities.) 

2 ( 2 6 2 

<tmjAf«. amh'gur or amb'gur. s. m. g. s. 
and n, pi. <xmg<x;ft. [Decl.] from am, a 
negative particle, and ja/t, good, conve- 
nience. [Affinities.] 

1. w?;ocomg<l/t. 2. <xnfto, <vjnbe;/-e. 3. 
0"3> t/teftblAjb. 4. bojlbetty-, bob/ton, 
bocj<»> bo jjtajn . Inconvenientia t — af- 
flictio i — tribulalio, angor, cruciatus, do- 
lor, tristitia, Inconvenience ; afflic- 
tion; tribulation, distress; dolor, griev- 
ance, sorrow. 

1. (Authorities.) 

... a 
itcs. acht, (ach, achth,) Conjunction dis- 
junctive, [Affinities.] 

l.muoa. 2. munct m-bejt. 3. p5j-, 
n-ajmbeo;n. 4. le*c<xmujc. 5. amajji. 6. <x 
n-easm<\)r % 7, ;rjb, jjbeab — Sed.— but. 
(Authorities,) 

That the words called by gramma- 
rians, conjunctions, &c. (», e. all the par- 
ticles, which are used to point out in 
language the relations and other cir- 
cumstances of objects, things, attributes 
and actions,) are either nouns or verbs 
in our language, would be manifest if 
the theory of such words were properly 
and satisfactorily investigated. This 
fact, however, will not appear, as to se- 
veral of these words on a superficial 
view, for some of them are either ab- 



breviations of phrases or sentences, o r 
corruptions of words that were once in 
use, and many of which it is likely are 
still used by persons who write and speak 
the language nearly in its original state. 
Had the learned and ingenious Home 
Tooke understood our language, he 
would have found in it an extensive 
field for his curious speculations. For 
example, the last word, Act, which is 
marked as a conjunction, is also a noun, 
signifying condition, exception, &c. 
The conjunction copulative <xju/-, and, 
is a noun signifying addition, or in- 
crease, the diminutive of which is 
<xru;pn, an addendum or appendix. 
1 he preposition <Xf, out of, is derived 
from u<\, a descendant, an emanation, 
and yof, rest. The preposition 5 or 
uab, from, means son, descendant or 
emanation ; — the preposition ag, at, is a 
noun, meaning rest, leisure, &c. and 
so of the other particles, all of which 
could be traced, in a work of this 
nature, to their primitive states and 
meanings. 

. , l i 2 2 2 

ttc^u;j. a'thri or a'hir-rig. v. a. second 
person singular Imp. mood of _<XC/urjj;ro, 
first person Indicative ,• bo <HC/iii; je<i;f, 
frst person, past tense; bo <xtftug<xb, 
Itifin. <xc/iuj<xb, pres. part, <xt/tu;jce 
past participle, from <\£, a reiterative 
particle, like re in English, and e/to; j, 
afoot, as it were, re-pace, or perhaps 
from ftt and C0/i;iu; je, motion. [Affi- 
nities.] 

1. Joficojj, AjfpnJZ- 2. tfiejz, m<x- 
M^cujj clooclojb. — muto, altera, con* 
verto, emuto ; transfer o, permuto, in- 
flecto, amoveo, relinquo. — I change, 
turn, alter, vary, abandon, remove, 
inflect, translate, 
1, (Authorities.) 
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The foregoing Model is submitted, with every deference for any suggestion 
which may be offered for improvement. The necessity of a copious Expositor 
of our language is now greater than at any former period. The long neglected 
Annals of Ireland have been recently published under the auspices of his Grace 
the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, with Latin translations by the Rev. 
Charles O'Conor, D. D. This great work comprises the Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters to the reign of Henry II. — the Annals of Tigernach — of Ulster — of Inis- 
fallen and of Boyle or Conaught, and forms the greatest body of Irish History 
ever given to the world. Its publication confers the highest honour on the noble 
Patron and talented Translator, and entitles them to the lasting gratitude of the 
Irish people. It is hoped that the learned Members of our College and of 
the Royal Irish Academy" may imitate this munificent and patriotic example, by 
giving to the world the contents of the important national documents preserved in 
their respective archives. 



Since the preceding sheets were put to press, Mr. Hardiman has procured, and 
kindly favoured me with the use of, a valuable and copious Irish Dictionary in MS. 
compiled by Mr. Peter O'Connell, an eminent Irish antiquary and linguist, who 
lately died near Kilrush in the county of Clare. This work, which engaged the 
truly learned but neglected compiler upwards of thirty years, contains many thousand 
words not in any printed Dictionary. It is particularly valuable for explaining ob- 
solete words occurring' in our most ancient Manuscripts, from which it appears to 
have been principally compiled. 
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The following description of Ireland, taken from an old MS. presents a 
specimen of correct orthography and grammar. It appears to be a dialogue be- 
tween a father and son. 



Cab ; an jnejb t)>e Cjjte ? — C)> <drja, cojtfiftm^l a' b-feojU a' n-japc agajr a' 
b-tOft^c«;b a;l; % po bleact gaca jnejbe ealla;c o%uf 'fxjiuaejf) ; a» a b-jrajtjb 
y-lejbeji apb-beanaca, peUft-uajtne, <xjuy jleaiia Mae-c«ro;ta, jtajMijlwca, ©ftoro- 
mear*aca, be ftej/t an pie. — 

" 3te<xn<\ na n-;ub'a;t 5-caf, 5-cjiaebae," 
7c. 7c. 7c. 

•do b-pxjt tj ft comc^om an C jjtjnb ?— C& go bejiivjo, p8i eojina, cruytneace aja^ v^le 
jnejb;b njlj a/tba?ft. Ca jrab ta fj ajrjjte? — a;my;ft an <C/tb-ata/ia <fb/ia;m, agoy* 
yjn pe bftojnj cftoba, ceafte, jftcubac, bjleaj-, b;aba, ;onbuy 50 fta;b ea;lleab ajoy b& 
rojl; bl;aba;n 'na mujt/tac. — Db;b 7-; bjoibft, a be;/t tu ? — <C n j jn)f na naem ! Ob;b maft 
jf fdlluf a; Oebe naeista, a 067/1, gu/< ba e naem Celno&o ajuy a cujbeacta bo 

TRANSLATION. 

What description of country is Ireland ? — It is a beautiful and fertile country; abounding in 
flesh, fish and other necessaries ; overflowing with the milk of all kinds of herds and cattle. In 
it are high-cliffed verdant mountains, and flower-scented, arboreous, fruit-abounding vales, as 
described by the poet — 

" Vales of yews knotty and branchy," 
&c &c. &c. 

Is Ireland a champaign country ? — It surely is, and abounds in barley, wheat, and all other kinds 
of corn.— How long is it inhabited ? — Since the time of the Patriarch Abraham, and that by a va- 
liant, just, affectionate, faithful and pious race ; so much so, that during two thousand years the 
whole land was a nursery of science and learning. — You say it was a pious country ? — What ! is it 
thelsland of Saints?— Certainly it was,as Bede bears testimony, when lie says, that it was St.Colman 
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cea^oyj Caftt-Sbftcyftn ; puty-euj- bo eeajijyj <xo efteb" fO;^, &z a f <fete3i» nftOmea 
at&pft meay mo^ 015 Sftcj-ftnftcftjB a n-b;a. peac ! jy Cjfteftnoyc Clement ajujt Gojn, 
na mAnftjc, a tjonycAjo mojt-cbotfttyte tftfjAmvjl pbAj/yjrj ba pj<ftjnc; Ajay pbA- 
buA. )/* Cj/tjoncA bo tjo»/-CA;n Colft;yte Ocyjroj/tt, LAnbjyjreA/tn A^uy - CDbAlmybu/tj 
a' S<xcy<x;n, f)e/ibjpol;y, CujUeo, SenjaUen^j/- Ajay palj<x <xn y*An n-3e7«riajo» 
bobjo ao f<xn n-)ofcCA;l ; <xja^ bo b;b <xn AO;y 65 <xj t/tjAlt 30 b-C/ijn 5 3AC &^b, 
30 /<ojb; <xn * jn&e-pocoil, b'ft le;je<xb ba;ne e fejn <xj/< pojl<xjm, " CbuAjb an feA/< 
yo 30 b-C^n b'p&JAjl ba;/ift pjlAjme." tfja^ a bejji naom tfbelm cum <xn \C)% 
tflpteb, " 3U;i jr«.ri)^l fteale Ajfi IJonmAj/teAce Aoy-pilUvjme nA b-C^ean, Acay 30 
^AbAbA^ 'n<x locjtftirajB lon^<xcot Aft 3nAe-tA/*Ab A3 tea^a/^ab ecgnft bo'n n-Co^ftjp 
u;le cum ft 3-clu yjo/t/uybe, A3 3nftr-t/io;b An t-yaoj«;t An b;»Bajl A3U7- n<x coin* 
<xcuy jdc a^le ojlc bo fjoljiajf aAbtA, mA/t jf polluf Ay ca IjAct mAj/tfcjfieAe t«3 
jra/l a c/to;be a/< yon be, c^;<xc-mjleab c^e;3 a bu;tee A3ay ft f;onAcAy ftjjt yon be 
Acuy b'puUft;nj j«3/te;m, bojcteAce, <Wftob ftjuy Bi/' j& be5jb A?t yon be :" <f bejft 
Oe^nti/tb nAOmtA, " (Da/< puab-tujle jaji b/iuce yAjeeAbA n«om ft' b-Cftjr} A;;t pefts 
n* Cftujne, ajuy ju^ 6ft e Colamboway bo cojj mft;n;/*b;/i Lucyorjum jy ftn b-pjtAjnc' 
<t bej/i Gnj(jz <6)ejyjob/teny;y, " Cja jijActAnAy Ub<x;^c Ajrt C/tjnb ? tajn;c cujftjn 
no. ylo; jce peftllyftmnftc /<e teajft^jAb ftn <xjnBj:;oyft;c, ftj fallftjn; b;b;o^tft Copl- 
and his companions that preached the faith in North-Britain, Fursey in the Eastern parts, and 
holy Aedan, who.is highly venerated by the English to this day. Behold ! the monks Clement and 
John founded the great University of Paris in France, and that of Padua. Irishmen founded 
the magnificent Colleges of Oxford, Landisfarn and Malmesbury in England, of Herbipolis, 
Cullen, Sengallensis and Fulga in Germany, and of Bobio in Italy ; and youths repaired from 
all parts to Ireland, insomuch, that it became proverbial with respect to eminent scholars, 
" that such a person travelled to Ireland to k acquire learning." St. Adelm, writing to King 
Alfred, says, that " The learned of Ireland were as numerous as the stars ; that they were 
transplendant luminaries, enlightening all Europe in wisdom, to their immortal fame ; they were 
unceasingly combating the world, the Devil and the flesh, and every evil which flowed from 
them, as is evident from the numerous army of martyrs whose blood was shed in defence of the 
faith, the noble Christian heroes who forsook their native country and possessions, and who 
tndurcd persecution, poverty, afflictions, and, finally, death itself for the love of God." St. Ber- 
nard says, that, " Like a mountain torrent, hosts of the saints of Ireland rushed forth into all 
the nations of the earth ;" and that " Columbanus founded the Abbey of Luxovium in France." 
Iltnry Antisiodrensis says, " What necessity is there to speak of Ireland ? Out of it there comes 
to us a phalanx of philosophers to enlighten the ignorant, suffering voluntary banishment." 
Joceline says, that " The re was not in the whole island a mountain or desart, a vale or recess 
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eamla," <C be/ft Joceljnu/', " ^I<xc p<\fi, fljcXi net p<xy<yc ,jlean mi 017155; an f&n n-O)- 
lecu? n*c jtojbj Ijonea be mancajb aguj- be moftjb ft;4j<nlba, ;oncu^" gu/i co;^, ceapr 
ajp. peab no. c/utjBe, ojletxn n* naem bo Bejt map a;nm "jpry." <t bejp <xo c-<f 6 
naemba Cheoboptty-, " GDa/i jrapujje peaba^ a pojn <M cjiujiie, pipu; je naombace, 
bjty-eace acu>- pmpljbeace <x naem." <£ bej/t gauj:r;;b;uy, " J>- evjlecw naem- 
tt>/tpriamr}l ej^;, beajndc com ljonma.]i pe peulsajb ne;me." <f be;p Scoru^-, " J^- 
IjontaCjpe pe naomajb, ac«)" /te baojnjb po-jongaoeaca." <f bejjt Jona^ <lb<s, " 3"p 
rV u J3 ^P e > * n-b;t/*eact: cpejbme, a cojm-c/tjoca." <C be;p Dapon;^. " C& 
C;/te jreapnac, b;lej- * j-c/tejbeam" -cf be;jt SancAfty-, " Jf pecw n<x Caeojlc; j 
50 mop jrcrjpeari rxx cpjce ub jooa jomab be e;o/tea;5 ajtj." <C bejp ptoboapbuj-, 
" bo f&wg 6jw a g-cpe;beam jomab cp;oc compoju^*." 

peuc ! a me;c mo clejb ! ty-e Colam naomta rxx C;ll; a^u^- <x ba /reap beacc com- 
panac bo tug cpejbjom bo {flbAjn : Columbanu^- ajcty- a ba peap beaj companac ag 
eeaga^ab o\tj ^<xn b-ppa;r)c : ^1<xom Clemenc <x%af a ba peap beaj companac <xii 
^an n3ea/tma;f> : J^laem Oaetao <xii fy-el<u?b : ^laem Cejlen a' b-p panconja : ^laem 
Seapbao &h pia h-Opcabey- : /sjaem Opeanban an Ojleaoa;b an pOfttujn : f»Iaom tfe- 
ban <xn ^optumbeplowb : JMaem p;nein a' CDapc;a, <x' Sacyan : f>1aem iflban a' 
Lo;pe;n : f>1aom golam a' Sr^eplanb : ^Uem pjpjjl <x' s-Cofijne;* : ^*em Cacal a' 
b-Cft^entum, Yc. J^la bean ;onjanta/- be yo, <y me;c mo cjtojbe ! ojp <x' n-bju pejn ;^- 

which was not filled with monks and puns, so that, it justly and deservedly obtained the name of 
the " Isle of Saints." The holy Father Theodoras says " As the goodness and fertility of her soil 
excel all others, so the sanctity, constancy and simplicity of her saints transcend all others." 
Gaufridius says that " Ireland is an isle prolific of saints, who are almost as numerous as the 
stars of Heaven." Scotus says, that « Ireland is filled with saints, men most wonderful." 
Jonas the Abbot says, that " Ireland surpassed the surrounding nations in constancy of faith." 
Baronius says, that " Ireland was unshaken in, and truly attached to, the ancient feitli." 
Santars sajs that " The Catholics, inhabitants of that country, (Ireland) are better than those 
of most other countries." Flodoardus says " Ireland has surpassed in faith many of the adjacent 
nations." 

Behold! Dear son of my heart ! Colum Cille and his twelve companions converting Scotland 
to the faith. Columbanus and his twelve fellow-labourers instructing in France. Saint Clement 
and his twelve associates preaching the faith in Germany. Saint Baithan in Iceland. Saint 
Chillin in Franconia. Saint Servan in the Oreades. Saint Brendan in the Fortunate Isles. Saint 
Aedan in Northumberland. St Finian in Marcia. St. Alban in Lorrain. St. Gall in Switzer- 
land. St. Virgil in Corinth. St. Cathaldus in Tarentum, &c. But be not surprised at this, 
for even this very day, it is a positive fact, that an Irishman of the race of O'Byrne presides 
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p)lluf gujt ejftjofiac be fjol m-O/t^n jf prijom-ojbe jroglajme too <ie» ceub teescc 
mac le; jjn a' g-cat/iujg Chae;n a' m-O/tjotctjn na p/tajfice.— po bo cojmejjtge bam, a 
tfca;^ jonmrjn, jf mojt <xn j-olu/ bo tag tit bam a;>t pu;;tean no. b-G^ean.— tf m;le 
oj^eab ejlj bea/xpajn bvjt mana m-bjab gu;t oh pa tjoytra e. ^1j/t l;oyta Ijom-yxx bo 
beje aj ety-beace jte bo pa;gl;b-/"J cojbce ag tuajiaj'-gb&lao mo bujtee. CSi Vjon 
Colb.jfteo.io. a n-C/tjnb ? — tf b-aon ; an if jecljat, bo /tjiieab be roba;n;ybj/t no. ^laom 
/te b-o/tbugab Oba;n/ijogajne fy-ebeal aguf ga^tea/i a no#* Colctjj-te na Cryonojbe 
be ; g;beab a' r)-ajm^;ft Cbato;ljceacea n; jtajb ujle act na b-aen-colcij^ce eagna 
a^uf poglama, agu^- bo maj/t amlajb 50 tjgeact loclonac <xh fo.n g-cjt;c; ajp 
nj b-jonao» agu^- cjt;oca;b ajle na b-eojta;pe aguy no. cjtajne, n;^t m;lleab fteact, 
heuf nb. eeangab na ngaojbeal ; a^af jf puyUif fO bo wygfjn, 5j/< o.n can bo baaj- 
bean nama;b a g-c/yc, mjlleea/t teangab no. yean-f&jftne jt;u aguy eongbaj gjb y-;oy 
;, jonbuy go ro-<baea;b a' n-bea^mab ; ; njrx beci/tnab yo a' n-Cftjnb, 6;^ nj/t bua;b 
nama;b;iit; 6 e/geact; gaojbeal 50 tjgeact loclonac, aguy o.n teangab pna bjb a;/i 
b-tuy aca ;/* comyamajl nac ^0 lejgeab o.jfi bea/tmab ; : <xguy" tcylleab a;le, na 
leabyta ^o yc^ijobab j<ojm no. lockmacajb bo t;geact go h-Qjijr), a&tjb pe;n, no no. mejc 
leab;ia po y c/i;obab ayca, aj/t ma/ttajn a n-b;a : agay pap/tab fjn, ca clob 7/- b^eag- 
ba ctjlne pnb. clob no. gujt-ejlge. 
bo a;^ g pjtanca;c aj/t gbao;beala;b cu;b b'a n-ao;y pogla;me bo cup cuca yie 

over one thousand one hundred students in the city of Caen in Britanny in France. — Under 
your tutelage, dear Father, and from your entertaining narration in describing our land I have 

received much information I could relate more a thousand-fold respecting the transcendant 

merits of our renowned countrymen, were it not too tedious to enumerate them. — It would 
never be irksome or tedious to me to hear thy melodious accents describing my native 

country. Pray tell me then, How many colleges are there now in Ireland ? One only, the 

College of Dublin ; the Monastery of All Saints being converted thereto by Queen Elizabeth, and 
now called " Trinity College :" but in Catholic times all Ireland was one vast College, and remain- 
ed so until the incursion of the Danes, for it was quite different from all other nations, from its 
insular situation, not being exposed to the devastation of ruthless invaders, and consequently 
lias not suffered either destruction or adulteration of its laws, morality or language. This can 
be easily conceived, for it is usual with conquerors to eradicate the vernacular dialect and to keep 
the inhabitants in subjection to themselves; this was not the case in Ireland, for it was not con- 
quered from the Milesian invasion to that of the Danes. The language of the aboriginal 
inhabitants, in all likelihood, has been preserved to our own time, and the literary labours of our 
ancestors, which were written anterior to the Danish invasion, or transcipts from them, were at 
that eventful and disastrous period (and many of them still are), in existence. What type or 
letter more beautiful than that of the Irish ? 

The French nation requested of the Irisii to send them some of their learned men for the pur- 
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reajapgab /leacea ajuy bl; je bo;b j:e;n ; bo p;neab yjn jte gaobla;b ajajr 5 j-p 
a lejc b' panaba/t pocajl gbaojbejlje aj j:ajriean n.a pftajiice ; <xcuy eajf beanajb bo 
gbaoblajb, be cu;mn;ajab »a m«;te<x^-<i y;n, mea^-, ci/ipajro a jay" gp&b. bo bjb 
meay mo^t a;p an n3Aebe;lj A ^T *5 u r "^ ma ^ teangab beace, l/oraea, bleonajbe, 
bpjo jma/<» jft;ri, jaj-ea, bla^ba, b;n. J5 u /< £°J5 bub-3foajll ceoA yf ; yaet/ia)' jeab 
agujrTlab^ab fte pleabajb, ba/tbajb, ao/--ban, l;aj jt;b., brtujbtjb, yeancbabajb, aojy- 
ealaban, b/iejteamnajb, 7-aga/ttajb, pi5-plata;b agity- rtjjsjb. if fj po labajri 
pate/tujcc naomta ajoj- 0. bejfgjobajl 43 fjolu jab an c-/-o;^ejl ; n*J»jjr pa;t na 
W°5- V p °° labaj/t Colam naoroca no. C;lle ag teagaygab pojpne n<x o-<rtban : 
ajuy ba b-j an allob eeangab bjtea^ ojbeaba pogtajme jantajta Cortpa. tfy- 7-0 
vjte jy jnroeayba 50 jiojb fj a' n-aftb-meay a; ixn pjj, ma/i aen ^;y an yclabajbe : 
<fcc ano;y ma/t artb-bjle abbalmo^ an tftae jea^tftca^ fa n-a ban e, jujt ab aac- 
mjalea, e/iojme oih a ca;cjm ;on& an ftaycw bej cean-;y;oll 710 bjbeajr a b-pogaj'" 
bo'n b-calmrjn ; b'ejrtgjb an rt;oct ceabna bo ra;/-l;b gaobal com-ma;t ^te a b-tean- 
Z<X]n. Jf bjomba;g jea^ l;om en Cb;neab aayal, t/tejbeac, laocba fo bo be;t <{ b;t 
ceana;^, aca/tbacca agay b;l-mao;ne, a;/< a b-cajan 2t)a; jjft;)p- Soob (Sagaftt 
o Sbacj-ajn bo bjb aj yeolab ycojte a' Lu;mneac jy an m-bljabajn 1566) en tsjft-fO ; 
" Cjneab a ca lajbj/t a' g-cojtp <x%Uf Uitma/t, fO;^itr;l a' n-jntp c%uf apb-ajgeantac 

pose of instructing them in the jurisprudence and laws of Ireland. The Gael complied with 
their request and ever since, many Irish words are found incorporated with the French lan- 
guage. That people shew that they are not forgetful of that benefit, by the esteem, respect 
and affection which they entertain for Irishmen. 

The Irish language was in high estimation at home and abroad. It was considered a polished, 
pointed, bland, copious, energetic, facetious, philosophic, sweet and melodious dialect, during 
some thousands of years, until the land was overrun and infested with the depredations of the 
Danes. It was cultivated and spoken by poets, bards, minstrels, physicians, druids, antiqua- 
ries, men of science, judges, priests, chieftains and kings. It was the language which St. 
Patrick and his disciples spoke when propagating the Gospel in Inisfail of Kings. It was the 
same which Colum Cille spoke when preaching to the people of Alba, and formerly, it was the 
peculiar language of the tutors of learning in the west of Europe ; hence it is obvious that it 
was held in high estimation by kings as well as their subjects. But now, as a lofty and stately 
tree of the forest when felled, falls with more dreadful ruin to the earth than the lowly shrub; 
so lias it happened to the Irish nobility and language. It grieves me to see this illustrious, 
accomplished and brave race deprived of chieftainry, patrimony and property, of whom Mr. 
Good (an English priest who kept a school in Limerick in the year 1566) bears the following 
testimony : " They are a people robust in tody and agile, magnanimous and high-spirited, 
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jeu/t-Jntleactac, cojdmrjt, neam-cojjjleeac a.' m-be<xi<\, fdj jbeac <\n j-aotttft, a' 
b-f twice ajo/" »n ocpoy, ^5 ceftnya ^e b-aojbjb, bu<U)-jre<ty-m(Xc a' nj/i&b, bo-y-fy-- 
ujjte <x' b-paleAnay, fO-cjtejbmeac, j:Onm<Xjt <*' cclu b'jftjajl, neampojjbeac a;/i 
maj-lab no ajp eajco;^ b'puUajng." Oc ! a t>he mo;/t na b-ujle jlo;/te ! gu;;t <x 
b<x;t; cum b«cc«;y <x f&jhfs&n bo cl<xii b;le<iy jaobdilba pe;n a tct ^-c<x;pce j:5 chejt/te 
b-a/tbajb n<x c^^iie, <xju/- e«.ctr/«w<x;c 50 yugac jrteab-iiieabjttic <xj 51 oMr,f a%uf 
<xj 7^<xlBuj<xb bleaeta na b^o^oge be;^ieo;le yo a t& jror a n-bo.e/t-b;tO;b, cicuy ca- 
boijjt luoic-pJ.et<xj^ <x n-be<x j-cyio;be, <x n-be<x j-eoihluabftyt aju^- a n-bej j- jnjom bojb <x'b 
jtjojdct jft/an-alrjn pjn. 

quick-witted, warlike, prodigal of life, patient of labour cold and hunger, most generous to 
guests, constant in love, implacable in hatred, credulous, ambitious of fame, rash in resenting 
insults and wrong." — And O God of all glory, recall and restore to their country and to 
their rights, thine own faithful Irish children, who are dispersed emigrants .throughout the va- 
rious regions of the earth. Relieve such of them as are at home, groaning under the yoke 
of bondage, aliens in their native land, and on whose toil the merciless and cruel stranger 
banquets — whose rights he enjoys. Reward them for the goodness of their hearts, words and 
Actions, in thy heavenly kingdom. 



